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Earth Is Enough 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 

We need no other stones to build 
The stairs into the Unfulfilled— 

No other ivory for the doors— 

No other marble for the floors— 
No other cedar for the beam 

And dome of man’s immortal-dream. 
Here on the paths of every: ~day— Ligrary 
Here on the common human! Way il vu An “st 
Is all the busy gods would Lake FOR THE MINIS77 
To build a Heaven, to mold and hake! rey) Califor 
New Edens. Ours the task sublime "” 
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To ‘build eternity in time! 
Edwin Markham. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any ether precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prefessed. 


Editorial 


THE CONVENTIONS OF THE FUTURE 


HE Christian Leader joins in the welcome which 
Universalists of Greater Boston are extending 
next week to the delegates of the General 

Sunday School Association and the delegates of the 
General Young People’s Christian Union. 

In our association of religious weeklies we have 
found the feeling strong in the South and West that 
Boston is much farther away than the miles indicate. 
It is a hard place to get to mentally—say about a 
thousand miles farther than New York and about 
fifteen hundred miles farther than Buffalo or Toronto. 
In fact it is just 225 miles by rail farther than New 
York and a little over 400 miles farther than Buffalo. 
But we never have dared put an editors’ meeting in 
Boston for fear of losing most of the men and women 
of the South and West. 

Universalists, however, have had precedents of 
successful conventions in Boston. Both Y. P. C. U. 
and General Conventions have been held here, and 
have resulted in a great outpouring of people. It 
will be interesting to see what will happen this year. 
The local committees have worked hard and intelli- 
gently. The programs are attractive. There are 
enough differences of opinion to give spice. Both 
conventions ought to be useful and helpful. 

In the General Sunday School Association Pro- 
fessor Ratcliff and Dr. Earle face their constituency 
after their first year of control. Inthe Young People’s 
Christian Union Mrs. Spoerl and Mr. Kapp end their 
service as president and vice-president respectively. 
All of these people have rendered able service. We 
know many church fellowships fairly well, and we 
feel proud to have our denomination represented by 
such people. It humiliates us all every time a misfit 
goes out to speak for us, and it makes us proud when 
able men and women voice our message and represent 
our work. 

Both the Sunday school workers and the Union 
workers now have to reckon with the fact that church 
conventions are in a transit‘on stage. The old day of 
huge mass meetings, skyrocket oratory, and thousands 
rising to wave flags, is largely ended. The convention 
of the future is here, but as yet hardly recognized as 


such. Future conventions may not be exactly like 
summer institutes, but they will approximate them. 
The best general conventions of other churches held 
in recent years have been those most completely 
broken up into sections and with opportunity given 
to study the natural wonders and the history of the 
region where they have been held. Twenty congenial 
people in easy chairs on a porch or on the grass under 
a noble elm tree, all intensely interested in talking 
over a subject, and feeling free to talk, present one 
kind of appeal; five hundred jammed into a place where 
they can not breathe or move freely or talk at will, 
present a different kind of appeal. 

Nobody as yet has worked out the eeiecne of 
this new convention. Universalists have a chance to 
help. A vital topic at a night session made the basis 
of a dozen section meetings the next morning has | 
worked well in recent gatherings at Lake Mohonk. 

The best thing about our young people in our 
Sunday schools and unions is that they are not afraid 
to try new things. We welcome them all to Boston 
this year in the confidence that they will go on pio- 
neering. 

THE BEARING OF A HERO 

BOUT the most inspiring thing connected with 

the return of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 

to the United States is his bearing while re- 
ceiving an ovation. So many men act over-modest 
or over-proud—much the same thing. Dick Byrd, 
as his men love to call him, has behaved like a gentle- 
man. In other words, he has been perfectly natural. 

It is no gesture that he makes when he insists 
that all seventy men of the expedition deserve just 
as much credit as he does. He believes that. No- 
body is in a better position to know the meaning of 
the work of physician, pilot, mechanician, sailor, ship’s 
officer, radio man, and all the rest. He is one of the 
men who has been often enough in contact with the 
elemental things of life to realize that under such cir- 
cumstances man shows the stuff in him. 

“Down there at the bottom of the world,” he 
said in New York, “every man had to stand on his 
own feet, for what he was asa man. Social position, 
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wealth, fame, past efficiency—none of these things 
counted one bit. What only counted was how aman 
served his own manhood and the expedition. . 
Values completely changed and things unimportant 
in civilization became very important then and there. 
And so some of the lowliest jobs produced some of 
the best results for the expedition.” 

Another interesting thing is his joy over the re- 
turn of every man “‘safeand well.” “For that we must 
thank Providence,” he said. True, but Providence 
was working through a man who had an intense love 
of man as man—a respect for human life, a determina- 
tion not to sacrifice it needlessly. Some commanders 
have been butchers. They have seen the task or 
their own importance so big that a common man in 
comparison appeared very little. Not so with Dick 
Byrd. He would leap for the man in the water with- 
out any thought but “He must be saved.” 

People have known Byrd long enough to sense 
these things. Something of that made itself felt in 
the tremendous welcome he received. That he is 
able, efficient, executive and courageous, they know, 
but they also know that he is modest, considerate, and 
unselfish. 

The “‘limitless’’ carboniferous deposits that he dis- 
covered, the one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
square miles that he has added to the maps, the scien- 
tific data of all kinds, are important, but the enrich- 
ment of our lives by his example is vastly more im- 
portant. 

In the pages of the Bible we may now and then 
turn to an old record which says, ‘““There were giants 
in those days.”’ In the Bible now being created there 
is apt to be a page devoted to our times, depressing 
as they appear now and then, on which we may find 
the statement, ‘There were noble men in those days.” 

* * 


OUR MINISTER AT PLYMOUTH 


HE ministry of Doris Swett, who died at Plym- 

outh, Mass., June 3, was short but fruitful. 

It might have been five decades, but it turned 

out to be only one. It began in Washington, where 

she went from school as a parish assistant, and where 
she was ordained. 

It ended in the only parish she ever had of her 
own—the historic old town where the English settle- 
ments in New England began. Ardent, able, impetu- 
ous, she had some qualities of her native New England 
granite. She would hold on. She would bear and 
do. But her burdens were almost blithely assumed 
and she carried them with good cheer. 

That she had real stuff in her is seen in the way 
in which she won the respect, hearty good-will, even 
devotion, of a conservative New England parish. 
They had just raised her salary, and her chief con- 
cern about her operation was that it followed hard on 
this recognition, when she especially wanted to put 
forth stronger effort to render service. 

We saw her start out in the Washington parish 
in a period of transition and difficulty, as she was left 
alone to tide things over, and when for a time she 
had the whole-burden of parish work, and we have 
seen her make good in the main place where a minister 
is tested, her own church and the homes of her people. 
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COLE AT UTICA AND AT LITTLE FALLS 


O man ever says all that he thinks in any one 
address. No manisor can be fully consistent. 


July 5, 1930 


These reflections are inspired by two addresses — 


of the Rey. Alfred S. Cole, pastor of the Federated 
Universalist- Unitarian church of Utica, N. Y. 

In an address before the Torch Club of Utica 
Mr. Cole managed to make all Central New York 


think that he did not believe in God, or Christ, or 
the Bible, or much of anything except social service — 


and civic work. He created consternation among the 
descendants of the sturdy Dutch and German settlers 
all up and down the Mohawk Valley. 

In an address before the Mohawk Valley Asso-— 
ciation of Universalists at Little Falls, soon after, 
Mr. Cole, according to a correspondent, ‘‘strenuously 
affirmed his belief in God,” and made such a deep im- 
pression that this correspondent could write: “‘All the 
ministers present, Skeels, Dix, Clinton Moulton, 
Chapman of Cooperstown, Wilkins of Middleville 
and Lowry of Little Falls, agreed that it was a master- 
ful address.” 


We have seen the text of Mr. Cole’s address and — 


have read many columns of newspaper comment. 
We can not agree that it was “sadly garbled.’ 


reporting. 


Quite naturally they emphasized the substance 
’ of this paragraph: 


“T was brought up in the so-called fundamenta!s 
of the Christian faith—that is, a belief in a fatherly 
God who was almighty in power; in the leadership and 
sufficiency of Jesus Christ for the settlement of all in- 
dividual and social difficulties; and in a belief in the 
immortality of the soul. Several years ago when one 
of my agnostic friends challenged my belief in the 
fatherhood of God, I was greatly pained, for I could not 
conceive of a religion worthy of the name without that 
idea as the foundation-stone. But the acids of modern 
life, and experiences through which I have passed, have 
gradually eaten away my early faith, until now I can 
not believe in God as a father, and for the life of me I can 

‘not tell you how Christianity is going to solve some of 
our great social and moral problems. I do not know 
exactly the standard by which to determine whether a 
man isaChristian or not; and in regard to theimmortal- 
ity of the soul—I neither affirm nor deny, I do not 
know, but am anxiously waiting for any light which 
may be shed upon the subject.” 


Ministers of every shade of belief were quoted 
by the Utica Daily Press on this matter. 


We | 
think the Utica papers did a remarkably able job of — 
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Many em- — 


phatically took the position that Cole was out of place 


in a Christian church. 
We give on other pages the text of the Utica 


address and also the comments of some of the other — 


ministers. 


Our readers will note that there is a fine spirit i 
both in the Cole address and in many of the com- — 


ments, especially that of Bishop Fiske. 


We can not agree with the Bishop that Coles is 


out of place in the Christian ministry, because we know 
Cole better than the Bishop does. We do agree that — 
if the paragraph above quoted were the whole of Cole - 
he might do more harm as a minister than good. And | 
we most emphatically are of the opinion that the 
address as a whole was not a good piece of work. 
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Among the leaders of Utica, he could have afforded to 
spend a little more time on the deep faiths of his 
heart and cut out some of the doubts that would be 
sure to be misunderstood. 

Cole believes in the “Great Central Mystery and 
Power of the Universe,” but preferred to say so at the 
tail end of his Utica address. He has faith enough, 
but sometimes he prefers to let people infer it. 

Probably the main difference between his Utica 
address and his Little Falls address was that in one 
| ee God at the beginning and in the other at the 

end. 

_ In his Utica address he said of immortality that 
he neither affirmed nor denied. He was bluntly and 
frankly agnostic. To his congregation at Madison 
recently, speaking of immortality, he said that he had 
“faith and hope but could not dogmatically affirm 
or deny immortality.”” There is a very great differ- 
ence in atmosphere between the two positions. 

Though Mr. Cole and the humanists may not 
_ realize it, they are living in a world where they have 
| touse words. It is the principal way in which human 
beings communicate with one another: It behooves 
| them and us to use words with care, so that people 

and interests dear to them and to us may not suffer. 
| To the Bishop of Central New York, to the 
clergymen who have’ criticised Cole, and to Uni- 
| versalists who do not know him, we wish to say that 
he is a fine fellow, constructive in spirit rather than 
destructive, intensely concerned about making this 
a better world in which to live, down on sham and 
superstition, but keen to build faith in human hearts 
_ on foundations that can not be moved. 
We can not defend the kind of speech Cole made 
at Utica, but to the last ditch we will defend his 
liberty to speak what he believes. 


* * 


FIGHTING FOR DIEFFENBACH 
UR good friend Dieffenbach gives nearly two 
pages of the Register to us, and then departs for 
Iceland. There is no connection between the 
editorial and the departing, for he told us all about it 
face to face in a friendly way before he went. 

The issue between us in recent editorials is 

whether churches should throw open their doors to 
_ everybody who applies, or should set some standards. 
Also what are the facts about the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches. Thereisin reality noissue between 
the two editors or between the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian Churches, or the Unitarian and Congregational 
Churches. 

The difference is that the Universalists and 
Congregationalists say in substance that to join 
churches people ought to have the spirit of Christ, 
and the Unitarians say that they ought to have a good 
purpose. 

Universalists say: Here are five principles con- 
cerning belief in God, and the leadership of Christ, etc., 
which people must hold in substance. Unitarians 
say nothing publicly, but ask privately what does the 
man believe, and then open or close the door accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Fletcher in his article made the point that 

the test of ministerial fellowship is imposed by the 
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local churches in the Unitarian fellowship and by the 
General and State Conventions in our fellowship, 
which is more or less true. 

A local Unitarian church is free to adopt a Trini- 
tarian creed or a Communist creed and stay in 
the fellowship, but practically it never works that 
way. 
Our churches are not as free to adopt partialist 
creeds, but in fact they adopt what they desire and 
do what they choose. He 

What the Register insists on is that Unitarians 
welcome “‘seekers of righteousness’ without regard to 
belief, but our reply is that if they can determine 
whether men are seekers of righteousness without any 
consideration of what they believe they have occult 
powers not usually attributed to them. 

A man applies to a Unitarian church, says Dr. 
Dieffenbach, because he seeks righteousness and re- 
ligious experience. Very well. Then he believes in 
something as righteous. 

“A partisan,” says Dr. Dieffenbach, “seeking to 
divide us would disgrace us.”” As a practical matter 
would not Unitarian machinery be found to keep out a 
partisan seeking to divide the fellowship? 

Practically we frankly admit that what the Uni- 
tarians hold we hold. Creeds ought not to be a test of 
church membership. Universalists have gone on 
record in two or three General Conventions. They 
have said: Creeds divide. Faith unites. The test 
of fellowship ought to be the underlying purpose or 
spirit of a man or woman. 

Dr. Dieffenbach pooh-poohed all this as thin air, 
non-theological, not definite enough for strong men, 
when the Joint Statement came out. Now he is ar- 
guing our case and we are arguing his. 

The fact is there must be the intellectual side to 
purpose or spirit or general attitude, and he knows it 
and we knowit. The fact also is that we have to keep 
some people out. He knows it and we knowit. We 
say so. He passes it on to the parish committee. 
Anybody hostile to the fundamental objects of our 
organization can’t get in, and often if he does get in, 
he can’t stay in. This is true of Unitarians and true 
of Universalists. 

Make the basis as broad as possible—there still 
must be a basis. If aman can’t stand on it, let him 
slide off, or on occasion give him a push. 

If he is down on love and for force give him a 
push. Use force on him. 

If he is down on religion as a soporific of the 
people, reason with him, but if he can not be enlight- 
ened apply percussion where it will do the most 
good. 

If a man has no faith in God—any kind of God, 
even ‘“‘an immutable datum of ethices’’—be sure you 
are right about it and then give him a push. 

With practically everything Dr. Dieffenbach 
means in his two page editorial we agree. With 
much of what hesays weagree. On principle we stand 
ready to vindicate the doctrine of pushing these fel- 
lows out! n practise we stand ready to raise a tre- 
mendous row if Universalists begin throwing people 
out. We reserve the right to disagree violently with 
every fellowship committee or other agency which 
will not agree with us. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 


XIII. 


Various Contacts with Reality 


Johannes 


=a one would have his attention taken away 
m Al from other things, either sad or gay, let him 
get mixed up in a dog fight. There is nothing 
that I know of so completely engrossing. 
There is nothing in which there is so much uninter- 
rupted rapid-fire action. A farmer, describing an 
exciting incident to my brother, said, “Like hell 
threshing rats.’”’ Whatever the farmer may have 
meant by this curious combination of hades, a hard 
job and a pest, it sounds as if he meant a dog fight. 

We have a hundred-pound old dog with only one 
fang or two left, who lives up on the hill top at my 
sister’s, and a new fifty-pound dog who lives at the 
old place down at the bottom of the hill. The gar- 
dens connect. The little dog is a terrific fighter and 
will tackle anything. In my brother’s absence he 
goes with me everywhere. On making inquiries I 
was told by an optimistic young nephew that the two 
dogs were friendly, that they would “just smell and 
wag their tails.’”” So I let the little one follow me up 
to my sister’s the first morning. 

On the back porch we waked up the old dog, 
half blind and deaf, my beloved pal of other days, and 
he instantly attacked my new little comrade. One 
moment there was peaceful tail wagging. The next 
moment the air and porch were full of whirling dogs. 
and the morning was rent with the characteristic 
staccato yaps of such a melee. Instantly I was into 
it too, and getting both dogs by the nape of the neck 
pulled them apart, but as I whirled around I lost my 
balance and went down heavily with two dogs on top. 
For them it meant the signal for round two. For 
me it meant fast violent work to get them apart, 
seize the little dog and, hatless and without my bundles, 
dash into the haven of the kitchen. Neither dog was 
hurt. I had only one hip bruised. 

Surrounded by excited relatives who had rushed 
from all directions, I said that it was a good way to 
begin a vacation, as it helped me forget the office. A 
youngster who has just begun to read the Leader re- 
marked: “I don’t know about that. From what I 
hear, I should have thought you would have felt per- 
fectly at home in a dog fight.’”’ Now what could this 
ribald youth have meant? At any rate one black 
and blue hip was a small price to pay for such a snap- 
ping asunder of the bands of artificiality and conven- 
tion, such first-hand contact with reality. There was 
no humbug or make believe in this dog fight, no play- 
ing safe, no cowardly evasion, no dishonest silence. 
Better an honest dog fight than a timid, self-satisfied 
prayer meeting. 

To find reality, however, one does not need to 
seek conflict. The great realities of life, the deep 
things, have a noble harmony about them. 

In many of the contributions that have come into 
the office this year there have been references to na- 
ture as “‘red in tooth and claw.”” To make out a case 
for ‘‘no God”? men often emphasize the blind opera- 
tion of law, which hurls suns and stars together and 
leaves man alive by the merest accident. 


Every time I come back to the country I find 
my faith strengthened in the opposite view—in what 
Wordsworth calls “the cheerful faith that all which 
we behold is full of blessings.” 

The week of our arrival at Cobleskill was the 
week of the longest days of the year. From time 
immemorial men have been thrilled by the thought of 
coming up to this great climax when we have more of 
daylight and less of darkness than at any other season. 

In our reading aloud this week, the Madame and 
I by accident turned, in a new anthology called 
“Great Companions,” small enough to slip into the 
pocket, to fragments of great literatures inspired by 
the sun. One was the famous “Canticle of the Sun” 
of St. Francis—taking us back nine hundred years: 

“‘Blessed be thou, my Lord, for the gift of all thy 
creatures; and specially for our brother the sun, by 
whom the day is enlightened. Heis radiant and bright, 

of great splendor, bearing witness to thee, O my God.’’ 


Another ‘‘To Father Sun” that we read several 
times was by a Pawnee Indian. It was taken from 
an annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology. The 
Indian observes and describes the ray which falls 
into the tepee: 

“‘Now behold: where alights the ray of our father 
sun; it touches lightly on the rim, the place above the 
fire, whence the smoke ascends on high. 

“‘Now behold: softly creeps the ray of our father 
sun; now o’er the rim it creeps to us, climbs down within 
the lodge; climbing down, it comes to us.”’ 


So the unknown Indian, who had eyes to see and 
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heart to understand, describes the ray that passes — 
around the lodge, and leaves its blessing. Then he © 


tells how “it upwards climbs, and o’er the rim, it 
passes from the place whence the smoke ascends on 
high.” And finally, with true poetic insight he shows 
us how in the sunset “it goes to the place whence it 
came to bring us strength.” 

Breasted the Egyptologist once described Amen- 
Hotep IV, king of Egypt some three thousand years 
ago, as “‘the first universalist in history.” He was 
universalist because he was the first man to give the 
world the thought of a God who let his power go out 
in all directions equally for all men. 

The god of Amen-Hotep was the sun god. Ina 
day when history was just beginning, when practically 


every idea was local, this king began a work still © 
going forward to make people universal in their sym- — 
pathies. As Breasted translates this ancient fragment — 


of literature the king says to the sun (I quote only the 
beginning of the poem): 
“Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of the sky, 

O living Aton, Beginning of life! 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon, 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty, 

Thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high above every land; 


Thy rays, they encompass the lands, even all that thou hast — 


made.”’ 


“To encompass the lands—even all.”’ Through 


the centuries since there have been great souls who. 
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have seen the beauty of the universal and given their 
it. And always there have been those who 
/have been made angry or at least impatient with the 
/ men who have preached the universal things. These 
| longest days of the year in the country, these wonderful 
} June days flooded with sunshine, have made the uni- 
} versal. real. 

As we have driven from Cobleskill up to “‘the 
| little hill farm’ this week, we have passed many a field 
| where slender green blades only two or three inches 
| high have been pushing steadily up from the dark 
rich valley soil—Indian corn or maize. We may con- 
fuse rye and wheat, or the new bearded wheat with 
_the ancient bearded barley, but never do we confuse 
Indian corn with any other grain. No grain is more 
beautiful. No grain is more closely associated with 
' the history and traditions of America. The colonists 
found Indian corn here when they landed. Two of 
the words contributed to our language by the Indians 
/ are succotash and suppawn. Succotash means a 
mixture of corn and beans. Suppawn is boiled corn 
meal mush. They are the oldest vegetable dishes on 
| the continent. At the dinner table in Cobleskill one 
night, one of the young nieces, already up to high 
_school, told us about the legend of the cornstalk as 
Longfellow describes it in Hiawatha. Familiar with 
it though I had been for years, I gained a new idea of 
what it must have meant to the Indians when they 
began to use Indian corn, and what a veritable though 
silent revolution it was when they began to cultivate 
the crop. 

To the Indian, of course, it was a heavenly power 
which sent this great blessing, but there had to be 
_ wrestling for the blessing. 
| “From the Master of Life descending, 

I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 

Come to warn you and instruct you, 

How by struggle and by labor 

You shall gain what you have prayed for.”’ 

It is a beautiful picture Longfellow gives us of 
the soft warm earth where Mondamin, the corn, was 
buried, and of the care which had to be given it: 
“Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it; 
Kept the dark mould soft above it, 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens.”’ 
Until at last before the summer ended, 
‘Stood the maize in all its beauty 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft yellow tresses.”’ 

In another of the reports of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology quoted in “Great Companions,” we find the 
Pawnee Indian calling the corn “Mother with the 
life-giving power.” 

In this song from the Hako ceremony there are 
many sentences that are deeply moving. 

The Indian refers to the corn as ‘“‘stepping out of 
far distant ages,’”’ coming to bless, and moving forward 
“leading as we walk toward the future, where blessings 
she will give.” 

The substance of his philosophy is sound. On 
the back of corn and wheat the race is carried. Or, 
as the Indian puts it: 
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“The mother leads and we follow on, 
Her pathway straight, where a stage each day 
We forward walk as our fathers walked 
Down through the ages.’’ 


This Hako ceremony is the attempt to give voice to 
all the things by which the Indian was surrounded. 

“Everything speaks,” he said, “the eagle Kwas, 
speaks; the corn speaks; so we say Hako, the voice of 
all these things.”’ 

If we had more virile intellects, we would make 
our own poems and philosophies. At the close of a 
hard year’s work, however, it is a great thing to find 
companions in literature who interpret for us. There 
is a new light on the meadows and hills the morning 
after we have had an evening with Wordsworth, or 
Longfellow, or Whitman, or some unknown Indian 
poet. 

Our tasks and our pleasures tend to imprison us. 
The interpreters lift us above our tasks and pleasures 
so that we can look down on them. 

The farmer who can think of himself as linked to 
unnumbered generations of men by whose labors the 
race has been kept alive, and as working with unseen 
powers full of blessing, is saved from becoming a 
drudge. 

The minister who can visualize himself as be- 
longing to a fellowship which goes back for ages, 
whose task is to make men see and follow what they 
see, is saved from falling into hopeless burden bearing 
or a mere time serving. 

There are places, books, churches and people who 
give us this saving sense of reality. They help us take 
a fresh hold and make a new start. They show us that 
the most shallow question we can ask is, ‘“‘What does 
it all amount to?” or “‘What is the use?” 

Earth and water, and corn and fields of butter- 
cups, and great fleecy clouds, and crickets, and an 
elm on the sky-line, and the sun coming up anew to 
bless the earth, and the bread we break, give us con- 
fidence—that all this striving of man, all this building 
of civilization, all these lives that spring up within us, 
are more than an accident. 

So with confidence in the great reality we go on 
through the Canticle of St. Francis and repeat with 
him: 

“Blessed be thou, my Lord, for our mother the 
earth, who sustains and nourishes us, who brings forth 
all kinds of fruits, herbs, and bright hued flowers.’’ 


* * * 


WHY READ A BOOK? 


Why read a book when there are birds 
Printing clear and breezy words 
Upon the clouds’ white pages? 
A busy robin and a wren 
Are syllables of ecstasy? 
A line of swallows on a tree 
Or wire, is a sentence, long 
And sweeping. A flying flock’s a strong 
Paragraph, while in the air 
Is quilled elaborately a rare 
Illumined manuscript in gold 
And green. And say what book can hold ~ 
More fascination and delight 
Than birds in migratory flight? 

Colette M. Burns. 


When 
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Religious Difficulties * 


Alfred S. Cole 


A man’s worst difficulties begin when he is able to 
do as he likes.— Huzley. 


TAKE it for granted this evening that you, 
a group of thinking people, are more or less 
disturbed and challenged by many of the 

2} present aspects of religion. Perhaps you 
aay be wondering just what sort of faith you can 
evolve out of the seeming chaos of the present. Now 

don’t mistake my attitude. I am here to open up a 

few of these religious perplexities and to the best of 
my ability try to indicate the direction in which 
modern religion is tending. But I come here as 

much to learn from you as to speak myself. I shall 
be glad of questions and also your suggestions on any 
point in this discussion. As a minister, trying to 
bring to my group of people from Sunday to Sunday 
the best of my thinking and effort, I will admit that 

I have often been genuinely perplexed and troubled 
by the rotting away of some of the old foundation 
stones of the Christian faith. If you think it is easy 
to be a minister to-day, to be able to see clearly 
through the confusion and cynicism and give your 
people a vital faith, and yet lead them on into new 
fields of thinking—well, if you think it is easy, I wish 
you would try it. Walter Lippmann in the first 
chapter of his book, ‘‘A Preface to Morals,’’ admirably 
sets forth the difficulties in which many a modern 
thinking man finds himself. He goes on to say that 
there is nothing new in the fact that men have ceased 
to believe in the religion of their fathers. In every 
civilized age there have been educated and discerning 
men who could not accept literally and simply the 
traditions of the ancient faith. As Bishop Fiske of 
the state of New York said in an address delivered 
about two weeks ago in this city: 

Not only are the religious beliefs of the conven- 
tional church member exceedingly vague and hazy, 
but the difficulties of the more thoughtful are percolat- 
ing into the minds of the masses, in and out of the 
churches, and, as a consequence, moral skepticism is 
spreading so rapidly that there are signs of its leading to 
the degradation of the national character. 


To state briefly the problem of the evening, “‘Re- 
ligious Difficulties,” namely: The modern thinking 
man finds himself unable to believe in the religion of 
his fathers or to give very strong adherence to some of 
the doctrines of the church. Now what is the way 
out? What sort of religion shall we hold to-day and 
how shall it function? 

It is true that in regard to religious matters many 
thinking people are confused and at a loss as to which 
way to turn. The old comfortable homes of belief 
have become suddenly cold and unsatisfying. This 
state of mind is, of course, nothing new. It is always 
born in times of stress and strain. In every age there 
has always been a minority which refused to accept 
the prevailing standards and ideas of religion. So if 
you feel uncomfortable and out of place in your 
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churches and clubs, if you can not find a philosophy of 
life to hold to in these restless days, do not become 
unduly alarmed, for it is nothing new. Only—there 
is one difference between the unrest and skepticism — 
of the past and that of to-day. Now, many of the — 
old foundation stones of morals and religion which 
were considered solid as the eternal hills, never to be 
moved, are crumbling. Perhaps I can make you 
understand what I mean by citing a little of my own ~ 
experience, if you will pardon this procedure. Iwas 
brought up in the so-called fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith—that is a belief in a fatherly God who was © 
almighty in power, in the leadership and sufficiency of 
Jesus Christ for the settlement of all individual and 
social difficulties, and in the immortality of the soul. 
Several years ago, when one of my agnostic friends 
challenged my belief in the fatherhood of God, I was 
greatly pained, for I could not conceive of a religion 
worthy of the name without that idea as the founda- 
tion-stone. But the acids of modern life, and ex- 
periences through which I have passed, have gradually 
eaten away my early faith, until now I can not believe — 
in God as a father, and for the life of me I can not 
tell you how Christianity is going to solve some of our 
great social and moral problems. I do not know — 
exactly the standard by which to determine whether a 
man is a Christian or not; and in regard to the im- 
mortality of the soul—I neither affirm nor deny, I do 
not know, but am anxiously waiting for any light which 
may be shed upon the subject. 

Religion in the past has been engaged in bringing 
the individual into harmony with God’s will. 
there an infallible church which could interpret the 
will of God for its followers? For the group that re- 
volted from that idea wasn’t there an infallible guide 
in the Holy Scriptures, setting forth plainly God’s 
will for the individual? Now these two foundations 
for the modern thinking man have gone, never to re- 
turn. Scholarship has been studying into the history ~ 
and origin of the Bible, and it is found to be a very © 
human document indeed, born out of the agony, suf- — 
fering, joys and achievements of the Hebrew people. 
There is nothing infallible about it. It should be 


judged by the same standards that we would apply to ~ 


Shakespeare’s dramas, Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy,” 
Homer’s “‘Tliad,”’ or any other great piece of literature. 
No other book under the sun has been so much abused — 
and manhandled by its so-called friends as the Bible! _ 
It has been made to support and justify everything 
from human slavery to war! (Kirby Page’s book, 
“Jesus or Christianity.’’) G 

Religious authorities are going! But the par- — 
ticular difficulties and perplexities to-day lie deeper — 
than the matter of authorities. 
cynicism in regard to the value of living—why this — 


thing instead of that?—a benumbing weariness, es- % 


pecially since the war, a smartness and sophistication. 
As Mr. Canby said of the generation since the war: 
At the age of seven they saw through their parents 
and characterized them in phrase. At fourteen they 
saw through education and dodged it. At eighteen 
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It is this underlying _ 


they saw through morality and stepped over it. At 
twenty they lost respect for their home towns, and at 
twenty-one they discovered that our social system is 
ridiculous. At twenty-three the autobiography ends 
because the author has run through society to date 
and does not know what to do next. 


Many people in looking to the churches for light 
and help under their problems find only a dimness and 
a mistiness where there should be light, a hesitancy in 
the minds of the leaders. Mr. Mencken has recently 
written what hecallsa ““Treatise on the Gods,” in which 
he directs his big guns on Christianity, a belief in 
God and Christian ideas in general. He says: 


The God of the Episcopalians is an elderly British 
peer, courtly in manner, somewhat beefy, and, in New 
York, vaguely Jewish. The God of the Mormons 
shaves his upper lip, and believes in large families and 
a protective tariff. The God of the Methodists is for- 
ever fingering his pad of blank warrants. The God of 
the Baptists is amphibious, and, in some of his aspects, 
almost identical with the Neptune of the Greeks. 


All religion being magic, priestcraft soon became 
a “trade.” The clergy, described as ‘‘none too say- 
/ ory,” are assisted by “‘the gift of blarney,” by “the 
trick of getting out of tight corners neatly,” and by 
other technique, to which hocus-pocus man has sub- 
mitted because “he wanted more blackberries or fewer 
mosquitoes. He wanted his dead wife to come back 
or his living wife to die.” 

I am not ridiculing Mr. Mencken, for we need 
such books to sting us awake to the real issues at stake 
which lie beneath his bur-like, phrases. The ‘real 
issue seems to me to be this: ‘‘What sort of religion 
shall we build which will not only be a challenge, in- 
spiration, and a guide through these unsettled days, 
but also will give that peace, inner strength and com- 
fort which modern man sorely needs? If God has 
gone from the skies and authority from book and 
_ church—to what shall we turn? What is the kind of 
religion that will contribute most to the release of the 
| finer characteristics in our nature and bring to men 
and women the hope and courage which are so sadly 
needed to-day? This I believe is the issue. Critics 
ike Mencken have a lot of fun ripping and ridiculing, 
: but they offer no constructive criticism for the future. 
I am not interested in any pallid intellectual re- 

ligion of science alone. So many people are fever- 
ishly seizing hold of every latest scientific pronounce- 
“ment and bowing down to its dictates. Now ours is 
certainly a scientific age. I realize that fact, but we 
should no more follow blindly the leadings of science 
than we should the old outgrown religions of the past. 
As Glenn Frank said in regard to this matter: 


The best thing that ever happened to the parson 
was the rise of the skeptical spirit in modern man. We 
all need the challenge of skeptical followers to keep us 
on our toes. The modern scientist is in danger because 
his followers have too much faith in him. Modern 
science is based on skepticism, but it is bowed to with 
a credulity that would be hard to match in the ages of 
superstition. Millions of modern men and women, who 
themselves neither know the spirit of science ‘nor have 

” subjected themselves to its disciplines, take the pro- 
nouncements of any man called scientist with touching 
faith. The modernist trades the tables of the law for 
the test tubes of the laboratory. He looks upon the 
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laboratory as a modern Mount Sinai. We are peri- 
lously near the point where we automatically disbelieve 
the parson and automatically believe the professor. We 
make the parson prove his point. When the scientist 
speaks we applaud and hold our breath lest we miss 
seeing him pull the next rabbit from the hat. 


One of the clearest, sanest, and most constructive 
books on the modern outlook that I know of, is found 
in the volume of Edward Scribner Ames, entitled 
“Religion.”” If you have not yet read «this work I 
highly recommend it. 

There are three main roads that religion may take. 
Of course there are many detours and by-paths, but 
generally speaking we have come to the point where 
we must make a choice between three courses. The 
jirst road is that of fundamentalism. Now let us not 
make any mistake here—probably the majority of 
people will follow this way. Here is a unified system 
which has existed for a long time—settled, secure; 
fine, strong organizations and authorities to which 
they may appeal and get definite answers. Don’t 
mistake it—the whip of fear still lashes the minds of 
millions to-day. And the fundamentalists are logical 
where the modernists are divided and split, trying to 
put foot in both camps. And the fundamentalists 
are right. 

If this present confusion continues in regard to 
religion, if the old authorities continue to crumble, it 
certainly means the breakup of what we have called 
Christianity. There is no doubt about it. I can 
recall Dr. Massee in Tremont Temple, Boston, one of 
the strongholds of fundamentalism, thundering against 
and bringing down the wrath of God on the heads of 
all liberals, because of their irreligion and perverse 
ways of thinking. He was sincere in his belief and 
was fully awake to the dangers to Orthodoxy in the 
corrosion of this age. And so the fundamentalists 
continue to thunder against the lack of zeal in their 
ministers. But the trouble lies not in their lack of 
zeal, but in the fact that they are interested in something 
that does not mean much to the modern man. They are 
trying to convince people of the truth of doctrines 
which seem to have no vital bearing on the daily life. 

The second road religion may take to-day for the 
need of a better word I will call materialism, or the 
denial of anything like a spiritual nature in us. Ma- 
terialism would deny any freedom to the will, or the 
presence of any God in the universe. Man is just a 
collection of atoms, and can be wholly explained in 
terms of physics and chemistry, and by his reactions 
to his environment. In fundamentalism man is 
simply a pawn, an actor in a great Divine plan. In 
materialism man also occupies a very small menial 
position in the great cosmic scheme of things, without 
soul or the power of determining his destiny. Per- 
haps many of you have read the books of John Wat- 
son, the high priest of the system called “Behaviorism.” 
Mr. Watson has made some very fine and valuable 
experiments, but when he reduces everything to 
chemistry and physics, action and reaction, and fixes 
man in a helpless position, the pawn of great cosmic 
and earth forces, he seems to ignore the fact of his own 
consciousness and wonderful brain that has made 
plain so many problems of adult behavior and child 
life. Mr. Watson exhibits the power of his well- 
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equipped mind in his effort to prove that he has no 
mind, as we understand mind. But now even this is 
almost ancient history. The great thinkers in the 
scientific field are distrusting many of the conclu- 
sions of the past. As Alfred Whitehead of Harvard 
says: 
The progress of science has now reached a turn- 

ing point. The stable foundations of physics have 

broken up. The old foundations of scientific thought 

are becoming unintelligible—the ultimate issue of the 

whole story is the patent dissolution of the comfort- 

able scheme of scientific materialism which has domi- 

nated the three centuries past. 


So if you are looking for firm ground in a scientific 
materialism, you will not find it to-day in the best 
thinkers and leaders. 

The third road that the religion of the future 
may travel is, again for the want of a better word, 
what I will call humanism. Now the humanist does 
not deny God, but simply says that he has no very 
exact or convincing knowledge concerning His nature. 
After studying history, he realizes that, whatever 
may be the truth of the phrase in Genesis that “God 
made man in his own image,” we can be certain that 
man has made God in his image all through the cen- 
turies. When President Hibben of Princeton Uni- 
versity, addressing the students of Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary a few weeks ago, spoke in this fashion 
and said that God has always been made out of man’s 
own aspirations raised to the nth power, he was 
soundly rebuked by the fundamentalists as scarcely 
better than a heathen. The matter is not so simple 
as just a belief in one God—but literally it is a belief 
in many kinds of gods. Who can say which is the 
right one? That of Billy Sunday or Dr. Fosdick; 
Bishop Fiske or Pope Pius XI? You see the ideas 
of God are human inventions put up as a medium 
through which the individual may best approach the 
central power and mystery of the universe. The 
humanist, recognizing the confusion reigning in this 
field, is laying the strong emphasis on finding ways of 
living together in harmony and peace. For so many 
centuries men have supinely accepted the bludgeon- 
ings of life as God’s will, and looked forward to the 
future world as a place of joy and reward. Hereisa 
crude example: When ether was first used as a merciful 
agent to deaden pain in operations, many critics 
condemned it on this line of argument: We should 
not interfere with nature’s way. Man carried the 
burden of original sin from the garden of Eden, and it 
was God’s will that he suffer pain and not try to 
deaden it with any new-fangled gas. God’s will, as 
you can see, is a very, very controversial matter! 
Never yet has any religion devoted itself to the great 
task of working out the troublesome how of applying 
the principles they profess. As a writer said on the 
subject: 


If religion is to recover its ‘‘lost radiance”’ it must 
turn from metaphysical speculation about the nature 
of deity to an effort at supplying the needs of a groping 
humanity. It must transform itself from a world-deny- 
ing religion of escape to an earth-accepting religion of 
fulfillment. Courageous thinkers are coming to view 
religion in dynamic terms. They are defining religion 
in human and ethical terms. 
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Isn’t it about time that the finest and best minds of 
the race worked out some plan for living together © 


here on earth in greater peace, happiness and security? 
After a man has listened to all the glowing pro- 
fessions of faith in regard to religion, the great task 


remains of working out some real, definite scientific 


plan for the application of those principles. And 
we are becoming very much alive to that need. Na- 
tions are more and more demanding, not smooth 
political mouthings about peace, but actual methods 
by which war may be forever cast out. 


our great prosperous nation we have been harboring 
horrible and outgrown methods of dealing with those, 


who for one reason or another, break our country’s — 


laws—a growing sensitiveness in regard to prison re- 


form. And I ask you this: Are not these things— ~ 


the creation of peace and the humanization of our 


barbarous prison system—real religious projects, 
achievements of the highest human values? Good © 


gracious! We talk about the decay of the old sanc- 
tions and religious authorities—why, I feel that for 


the first time in centuries we are in a position to use © 


our science and invention, our wealth and power, 
for ideal and religious ends. 
clamoring for solution. 


be always with us. 


to the subject. 
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We are 
gradually waking up to the fact that in the midst of — 


Tasks galore face us — 
We know that poverty is — 
not ordained of God; there is no need for the poor to — 
We can not conscientiously fold — 
our hands and put the responsibility on the shoulders — 
of any God. Poverty will be removed only as we 
remove it by a sane, scientific, understanding approach ~ 
I will warn you—if your feet are 
placed upon the humanistic road the way will be 


rough; the old familiar landmarks have vanished; the ~ 


authorities upon which you have leaned are now like 
broken reeds. 


life after death—but a courageous facing of the facts 
and remaining unafraid. (Jacks.) 

I believe that the United States has reached the 
stage of maturity. Weare no longer a young nation, 


and this is an exceedingly dangerous age, because it 


demands new sanctions and a well thought out scien- 
tific way of living together. It will take a real, vital 
religion to rightly use, direct and fuse all our amazing 


powers and energies for the building of a better life. | 
Science is a two-edged © 


An exceedingly critical age! 
sword—it can beautify human life or hurt, maim and 
hall. 


Religion is not a dodging of the evils © 
and problems and drawing beautiful pictures of 


TENT SAY 
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As John Haynes Holmes of the New York Com- E 


munity Church put it: 


How wonderful is science! In the old days we 
played a-piano with hands and feet. Later we used 
the piano player by pushing pedals. Then we played 
the talking machine by winding a spring. Now we 
play the radio by turning a switch. 

How wonderful is science! In the old days men 
reared with their hands buildings of stone which lasted 
for centuries. To-day we rear with machines build- 
ings of steel which last not longer than a generation. 

How wonderful is science! We used to travel by 
horse at ‘twelve miles an hour. The steam engine 
then raised the rate to sixty miles an hour. Recently 
an aeroplane flew over 380 miles an hour. And what 
of it? 


How wonderful is science! In the old days we could 
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kill men only one at a time by sling-shots, arrows and 
rifles. Now we can slaughter men like rabbits in a 
shamble by machine-guns, poisonous gases, and disease 
germs. How wonderful is science! 


This age calls for brains, heroism! Religion 
must harmonize all our scientific knowledge in the 
interests of the welfare of all humanity. This thing 
must be done if our powerful civilization is to be great 
and lasting. And if this is not a task transcending 
any of the past—then I am blind. Hold to that con- 
ception of God which gives you the most satisfaction 
and peace of mind—or none at all if you so choose. 
There are numberless fine, noble men and women who 
hesitate to apply a label or name to this great Central 
Mystery and Power of the Universe. Instead of hurl- 
ing the name of “‘atheist’”’ at their heads they should 
be respected for their honest belief or doubt, which- 
ever itis. The wisest among us knows altogether too 
little about life to hurl nasty names at his fellow 
man! Remember that, when you think you have the 
whole truth! 

There is one thing, however, we should guard 
against at the present time—and that is mistaking 
moral laziness for a scientific attitude. Many people 
become so cynical, so critical minded, so liberal, that 
they never move very far along any road of action. 
Let us get this fact fixed in our minds: When once we 
realize that this mood of disillusionment, this soul- 
sickness, is upon us not because of what the world 
really is, but because of what we as human beings 
have done with it, we are well on toa cure! Modern 
men and women become weary with the piled up 


amount of dry facts. We are told so many things, 
and so much of our preaching, especially from liberal 
pulpits, carries no great weight because it has no 
burning passion behind it. Why, when I look out 
on the seething political field, and watch the boiling 
international caldron, and study the turbulent re- 
ligious problems—I realize we need men who believe 
in something hard enough to hurl themselves against 
wrong in every form and guise. The,early disciples 
of Jesus would have made little headway against 
the Roman world had Paul or the other apostles re- 
plied to the query, ‘“‘What must I do to be saved?” 
with a, “Well, that is an interesting opinion—let us 
analyze it.” Christianity plowed its way through 
massive mountains of difficulty because of conviction 
in a cause which, in many cases, was dearer than life. 
Religious difficulties of course—I sincerely hope 
we shall never be without them. I will let Edwin 
Markham speak the last word: 
Are you sheltered, curled up and content by the world’s warm 
fire? 
Then I say that your soul is in danger! 
The sons of the Light, they are down with God in the mire, 
God in the manger. 


The old time heroes you honor, whose banners you bear, 
The whole world no longer prohibits; 

But if you peer into the past you will find them there, 
Swinging from gibbets. 


So rouse from your perilous ease: to your sword and your shield: 
Your ease is the ease of the cattle. 

Hark, hark, where the bugles are calling: Out to some field— 
Out to some battle! 


Comments on Mr. Cole’s Address 


la address of the Rev. Alfred S. Cole in 
Utica seems to have attracted a great deal 
of attention. We give below the comments 
ee} ~of ministers and others which appeared in 
the Utica papers. 


Bishop Fiske, of the Episcopal Diocese of Central New York, 
said, when asked to give his opinion of Mr. Cole’s address: “It seems 
hardly fair to comment on the address of Mr. Cole at the Torch 
Club meeting unless one can be sure that he has been correctly 
quoted. Assuming, however, that the report gives with reason- 
able accuracy the substance of the speech, this address was truly 
remarkable as a sort of ‘exhibit A’ of the intellectual and spiritual 
processes of a minister who has turned humanist in his convic- 
tions.”’ 

Bishop Fiske expressed patient consideration for modern 
doubters, provided they are really seeking truth. He said: “I 
have the fullest sympathy with modern unbelief. I think I 
know fairly well the problems of faith which make it difficult for 
many thoughtful men to believe in a God of tove; to be sure of 
the reality and value of prayer; to accept as more than pure ideal- 
ism the social teaching of Christ; to face the problems of sin, 
suffering and sorrow, and to hold firm their faith in a future life. 

“When, for example, a man like Walter Lippmann says some 
of the things Mr. Cole has said and then goes on to declare that 
an inner urge impels him, stiil, to try to make the most and best 
of his own life and do all he can for society and his fellows, I try 
to meet him with sympathetic understanding. 

“But Mr. Lippmann would hardly presume to present him- 
self in the guise of a Christian minister and proffer his good offices 
as a guide in the spiritual life and a leader of his people in prayer 
and devotion. Were I myself to reach any such conclusion, it 
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seems to me I could grit my teeth and try to do my best despite 
my doubts, or, if I felt that there were others in similar difficulty, 
whom I could help by much talking, I might hire a hall and talk 
as long as I could find listeners. 

“But I hardly see how I could continue as a Christian minister 
of any name or denomination. I might find myself reduced to a 
minimum of devotion where I could only ask God, if there is a 
God, to keep my soul, if I have a soul; but I could not lead a 
congregation in prayer and I could not continue to preach. It 
would seem to me too much like the blind leading the blind. 

“T do not know what sort of religious services are maintained 
at the Church of the Reconciliation, but it would seem to plain 
commonsense folk a little curious to have an invitation to worship 
which would possibly run like this: 

“**Good people: I don’t know whether there is a God or 
not, but at any rate I am sure I can not believe in one as a heaven- 
ly father; I don’t know whether you and I have souls or not; I 
don’t know whether or not there is a future life; I am sure that I 
do not accept Jesus Christ as divine and I am certain that his 
teachings won’t work in this day and generation; therefore, let 
us kneel and offer our supplications to the intangible something 
back of the visible universe. 

** “Tn spite of the fact that we probably have no souls, let us 
guard others from the vices of the movies. In spite of our doubt 
about this life and our despair about any life beyond, let us labor 
for world peace. Let us give our lives valiantly for every good 
cause. Let us be diligent in efforts to regulate the lives of other 
people. If there be no God to summon them to better things, 
let us at least see to it that the Constitution and the statutes 
shall keep them in the right way. Of course, there are no fixed 
moral standards, but let us, at least, be diligent in legislation. 
Let us never weary of regulating the lives of all men according to 
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a so-called godly pattern. If we haven’t any souls, let us act as 
though others had, and never cease to trouble them. 

‘« “And, above all else, brethren, turn your thoughts towards 
Christian unity. There isn’t any reason why Bishop Curley, 
Bishop Fiske, Dr. Speers, Rabbi Hoffman and myself should 
not come together in one church and join in common worship. 
Rearrange the electrical particles of your brains, dear people, 
and it will quickly come to pass. Let us unite towards such a 
purpose all the nervous reactions in the psychological stuff of our 
mental makeup.’ ’’ 

“For myself,’’ said Bishop Fiske, ‘‘I prefer to say, ‘Let us 
pray.’ But then I am not a philosopher, thank God. I am 
only an every-day person with a little grain of common sense, 
endeavoring to display a reasonable consistency and regulate 
my actions with a fair appearance of logic. I don’t ever bear 
aloft a torch of truth passed to me from the falling hands of a 
dying generation.”’ 

The Rev. W. C. Nolte, pastor of Zion’s Lutheran Church, 
asserted that the Universalist preacher puts his reason above 
God. ‘‘The man is entirely at sea with his opinions,’’ Mr. Nolte 
said. ‘‘He is sitting on top of the Bible instead of kneeling be- 
neath it and learning from it. This is always the case among 
infidels. Mr. Cole needs the religious experience that should 
mark the life of every clergyman. He can not be a reai preacher 
of the Christian Church if he embraces his expressed attitude. 
He is a man who has suffered shipwreck in his religion, who gets 
his thinking from the wrong sources. Mr. Cole takes the nega- 
tive view without admitting the existence of the positive. If he 
really seeks the light, I am sure he could find it. The words of 
Jesus still ring true: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.’ ’’ 

The Rev. William Eddy, pastor of Dryer Memorial Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church: ‘‘I thank God that we have lots of minis- 
ters who still know where they are, Teligiously, and feel it still 
to be a duty to pray for those at sea.’ 

The Rev. William H. Fluck, pastor of First uate 
Church: “‘I am really afundamentalist, believe in the fatherhood 
of God and am sure of a spiritual world beyond the material. 
I can not accept Mr. Cole’s contentions.”’ 

The Rev. F. R. Hoffman, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church: “‘I could not believe that a minister of the gospel of Christ 
could say the things attributed to Mr. Cole. I was utterly 
dumfounded when I received word of his actions. Never have 
I heard such shocking statements uttered by a Christian clergy- 
man. My faith is strongly founded on firm belief in the things 
Mr. Cole professes to doubt and I shail not be moved by vain 
words.’’ 

The Rev. Thomas T. Butler, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church: “‘I suppose that every one has a right to his or her 
opinion as long as they are open-minded, studious and sincere. 
At least there should be respect, sympathy and kindliness if one 
goes according to the light that they have. But I do not think 
that a man has the right to the title of ‘Rev.’ or to allow himseif 
to be classified as a clergyman if, by his own admission, he doubts 
the fatherhood of God, the Holy Bible and immortality. People 
expect a clergyman to stand for these beliefs 

“Ts it any wonder that the great mass of people are mystified 
and treat with indifference an institution, styling itself a ‘church,’ 
yet vague in every particular? I am, indeed, proud of the fact 
that I am a priest of a church that stands positively and une- 
guivocally for the fatherhood of God, the Deity of Christ and 
immortality. We do not waste time arguing with any one or 
any institution that does not have anything to argue about.”’ 

The Rev. Llewelyn Jones, pastor of Moriah Presbyterian 
Church: “‘I was not present at the meeting of the Torch Club to 
hear the Rev. Alfred S. Cole’s address, so I am not in a position 
to discuss it as a whole, and I always fee! reluctant to pass judg- 
ment on any person’s remarks ualess J have heard them ‘in toto.’ 

“The two points in the speech which caught my attention 
were his statements that he can not believe in God as father, 
and that he can not tell how Christianity is going to solve some 
of,our great social and moral problems. How can we adhere at 
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all to the Christian conception of God unless we believe in His 


fatherhood? Our Lord Jesus Christ told men to think and speak 
of God as ‘father.’ To me, the highest conception of God given 
this world is our Lord’s; according to his teaching, God is a 
father of infinite love. 

“Tf we believe in Christ’s teaching and put it into operation 
in our lives I fail to see how our social and moral questions defy 
solution. Through this acceptance of his teachings we shail do 
all that Mr. Cole said there is need to do: abolish war and effect 
prison reform. There is a growing consciousness in the church 
to-day that war should be abolished and that prison reform should 
be brought about, and men and women in ail Christian countries 
are wo:king for these ends. This conviction springs from the 
Christian convictions of the truth of our Lord’s teachings. 

“Tf we can act on the advice of the speaker, ‘Hold to that 
conception of God which gives you the most satisfaction and 
peace of mind,’ where shall we land? Each man would have his 
own conception of God, resulting in agnosticism or, perhaps, 
atheism, for it would give some men great satisfaction to think 
that there is no God. It is my conviction that the hope of the 
world lies in the belief in those fundamentals of faith in which 
Mr, Cole expressed disbelief. Christianity works from within, 
outward. We can not separate the spiritual life of the Christian 
from his moral and social life.’’ 

Many local clergymen refused to comment on the matter, 
some on the grounds of unfamiliarity with the text of Mr. Cole’s 
address, and others contending that the statements were not 
worthy of consideration. 

Both Dr. Donald Laird, world famous psychologist, and 
Dr. Eugene B. Bewkes, philosopher, of Colgate University, gave 
their views concerning Mr. Cole’s contentions. 

According to Dr. Laird, psychology is more likely to be on 
the side of the old orthodox religion than of the new, modernistie 
“sm’’ inferred by Mr. Cole. ‘There is nothing definitely estab- 
lished along the line of psychology that gives justification for be- 
lief in one side or the other,’’ the famed psychologist asserted. 
“In spite of this, however, there is a great deal of half-baked 
generalization by people who read very little psychology but try 
to justify their own beliefs by calling them psychological. 

“There are a good many queer, modern so-called religious 
cults that are trying to justify their existence on the grounds of 
psychology. California is full of them; if they are psychological 
there is no generally known scientific base for them. When they 
try to explain miracles, or anything else, on the basis of psychology 
they are jumping a good many logical steps.’’ 

Dr. Bewkes, after a thorough analysis of the text of Mr. 
Cole’s address, declared the proper attitude toward the matter 
was not one of extreme censure but of sympathy and under- 
standing. ‘‘Thisis a frank and honest, but very common, state- 
ment of a man who appears to have lost his way amid the con- 
flicting voices of the modern age,’’ said Dr. Bewkes. ‘‘He has 
much company, for this is a very characteristic reaction. The 
statements are interesting to people principally because they 
are made by a minister. 

“Many ministers, like many other students, have gone 
through such a period of perplexity. Some have stayed there 
and others have dug deeper. This is merely an example of one 
stage in the development of a man’s thought. We shouldn’t 
be disturbed because a man announces himself, for the time 
being, ina temporary fog. There are dark spots for all of us and 
much that lies beyond our intellectual grasp. 

“But we look to our religious leaders to give us ground for 
a reasonable faith that comes out of the deep places of human 
experience, moral and spiritual. I have a feeling that our 
ministers hardly have time to wrestle as they should with dif- 
ficult intellectual, moral and religious problems that face us. 
That is not intended to be a criticism of ministers but of the con- 
duct of our churches, generally. Laymen would be well ad- 
vised if they gave their ministers an occasional six months or 
sabbatical year to take special courses in philosophy and theol- 
ogy at some of our leading graduate schools. 
investment for the churches.’’ 
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The Bug of Respectability 


Lewis R. Lowry 


mT is commonly agreed that the Universalist 
4| Church is ill. The symptoms are clear and 
unmistakable. Our churches are decreasing 
in numbers. Recently a former pastor of the 


| Little Falls church noticed that the windows in that 
| building were all given by surrounding Universalist 
| churches, and of the six or seven churches repre- 
_ sented in those windows but one, the one at Fort 


Plain, is active to-day. Nor is the slow demise of our 


_ churches noticed only in the fewer number active 


to-day; those which remain active are decreasing in 
attendance and influence. It is no use saying that 
other denominations face the same problem. We 
are not interested at present in diagnosing their mal- 
adies; we must look to our own household of faith. 
Take the Year Book and see the number of pastorless 
churches. Why are these churches without pastors? 
For one reason only —they are unable to pay a living 
salary. And why not? Because there are so few 
Universalists left in the communities, and those few 
lack the ‘old-time enthusiasm.” 

Now practically all diseases are aataad by germs, 
little bugs that enter without our knowledge, multiply 
very rapidly, and finally, unless they are successfully 
combated, destroy the organism. So the first task 
of the physician is to discover the particular germ, 
or “‘bug,”’ that is causing the disturbance. Sometimes 
there is more than one kind of “‘bug,” and then there 
is a complication of diseases. This may be the case 
with the Universalist Church to-day, but the writer 
believes he has “isolated” one “bug’’ that is causing 
a great deal of trouble. This “bug’’ he has called 
the “Bug of Respectability.” 

As the writer reads over the history of Universal- 
ism, he finds that the Universalist Church was born 
in controversy, nurtured on controversy, and matured 
on controversy. (He says ‘“‘matured” advisedly, for 
during the past twenty-five years the Universalist 
Church has stood still.) But to-day, in spite of this 
early history, no one fears a little criticism against 
his church like a Universalist. ‘We have had a long, 
hard struggle to get ourselves accepted,” the Uni- 
versalist will tell you, “and now we do not want our 
minister to say anything that will cause any criticism. 
Oh, no doubt those ideas are all right, they are in 
agreement with the advanced thinkers of all de- 
nominations to-day, but you must remember that 
the people in the pews do not read the books you 
read—they are not up on the new ideas and so to 
them it is shocking. If you have any doubts about 
any of the old ideas we always have held, keep them 
to yourself. Of course, of course! We are a liberal 
church, but we do not want to say anything or do 
anything that will give the other churches a chance 
to criticise us at all. Let them lead, we will follow, 


- then there will be no danger of criticism.” 


Is this case overstated? Not at all! A Univer- 
salist minister gives a talk to a secular organization 
on ‘“‘The Problems of Religion of To-day.” He takes 
exactly the same stand as several of the writers re- 
cently selected by the Hetie Book of the Month 


Club.”’ In one place he uses the very words that Dr. 
Dwight Bradley is quoted in the Leader as using. His 
address is played up in a newspaper in a sensational 
manner; his quotation from Dr. Bradley is seized upon 
and exploited. Certain of the righteous and godly 
pour the vials of their wrath upon his head. (It is 
notable that not a person who heard the address, nor 
a single liberal minister, is among those interviewed, so 
every one whose interview is published gives him a 
knock.) A scorching editorial is written on the sub- 
ject, and the minister should be properly squelched. 

Standing alone this would appear to show that 
Universalists still were advancing with the advance 
guard; that they still are unafraid of criticism. But 
now comes the tragic part. A brother Universalist 
minister, in private conversation, says: ‘“No one who 
keeps up with the times can disagree with what he 
said, but it is unfortunate that he should say it now. 
What effect will this have on getting money to build 
a new church?” Near-by Universalists are terribly 
worked up. They call up their pastors and ask them 
to rebuke the speaker. And the pitiful part is that, 
while some of these Universalists themselves still are 
dwelling in the theological jungles of an infallible 
Bible, their objection is not so much to what is said 
as that to say it causes criticism, and at all costs 
criticism must be avoided. The minister has no 
right to say anything with which his congregation 
disagrees (they pay his salary and he must preach to 
please them), he has no right to say anything that 
can be misconstrued, because that will cause dis- 
sension and we can not afford to lose a single member. 
If something must be lost, either the truth or a mem- 
ber, let it be the truth. 

Now this js not a hypothetical case, built up 
from the imagination. It is the record of an actual 
occurrence in the year of our Lord 1930. The writer 
was not the speaker who received so much criticism, 
so he is not writing in a cantankerous spirit. Per- 
haps it is a little more pronounced than we usually 
find, but question: Is not our whole general attitude 
one of avoiding criticism, even if we must “cut cor- 
ners” in order to do it? 
ayy, AS we stated earlier, the Universalist Church 
was born and thrived on controversy. Why should 
we fear a little to-day? If the Universalist Church 
is no different from any other church, then why stay 
in business? If it is different, if it still would lead 
the way out of the theological morass, then why fear 
the criticism that always is the lot of leaders? I do 
not mean that we should go out of our way to attack 
other denominations. That is not Christian. Per- 
sonally, I do not think of those great leaders of yester- 
year, Murray and Ballou, as turning aside to attack 
the other fellow. They did not preach a “‘no-hell’’ 
religion—they preached the positive “love of God” 
and “‘final harmony.” Because this conflicted with 
current theology, because it was different, they were 
attacked; but it was the others who made the con- 
troversy. So to-day, we should not attack other 
faiths, but we should preach our positive doctrine, and 
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if this causes criticism, then let’s have the controversy. 

This, the writer believes, is one of the main causes 
of the decline of the Universalist Church; it has been 
bitten by the “Bug of Respectability” and fears to 
entertain advanced ideas for fear of criticism. It has 
become “accepted” as a Christian Church, and nothing 
must be done or said that will cause any to question 
that state of “acceptability.” ‘Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good works,” 
said Jesus; but we study advanced thought in our 
studies, and preach the old conservative doctrines 
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that were “advanced” when Hosea Ballou was in his 
prime but that to-day are passed by scholars of all 
denominations. If we want to grow—nay, if we do 
not want to die, if we do not want to deserve to die— 


then we must again take the lead and, without fear of 


criticism, without courting respectability, we must 
preach and practise an advanced doctrine of theolog- 
ical independence of superstition, of social freedom, of 
economic justice and industrial democracy. Then we 
can be, perhaps not large, but at least living with a 
reason other than sentiment for the past. 


The New Episcopal Prayer Book - 


John W. Day 


The liberal soul shall be made fat (enriched); and he 
that watereth shall be watered also himself.—Froverbs 
TL 8265 

hee HERE are two conspicuous marks of breadth 
| and large-mindedness in religion: one the 
quality of one’s own opinions and faiths, and 
© the other the attitude one takes towards 
the quite different opinions and attitudes of mind in 
others. Persons with the first kind of liberalism 
may be quite illiberal towards others whom they do 
not consider liberal; and persons whose opinions are 
narrow or out of date may at the same time be much 
more liberal towards other opinions than those who 
call themselves liberal. For instance, the views of 
most Unitarians about religion, and the views of mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church, may be taken as 
samples of extreme points of view, and they are 
generally considered examples of liberalism on the 
one hand and of dogmatism on the other. Indeed, 
we have heard it said that there is no logical stopping 
place between these two representative faiths; that 
if one is not a Unitarian he would, if he were thor- 
oughly consistent, be a Roman Catholic. I have my- 
self had intimate acquaintance and friendship with 
persons who differed from me in almost every article 
of religious faith, who seemed to me essentially more 
liberal than some of my friends who possessed ex- 
tremely liberal views of religion. One of our most 
radical preachers, John W. Chadwick, once wrote a 
sermon on “Dogmatic Liberalism,” about liberals who 

were not liberal. He knew some of them by heart. 

So the writer of the Book of Proverbs knew his 
human nature when he put the gist of the matter in a 
short and easily remembered sentence, ““The liberal 
soul shall be enriched, and he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself.’ His test of liberalism is 
about the best test we could find. We are liberals 
not so much in the views we hold as in the way we hold 
them. We can perhaps find our best pattern of the 
liberal mind among those who have shown liberalism 
in their dogmas, who have proved by showing them- 
selves watered that they are liberal souls. You would 
expect people trained in an undogmatic atmosphere to 
show it in their dealings with religion. It is not so 
much to their credit as it would have been if they had 
been brought up to.narrow opinions; and if you saw 
one thus accustomed to conservative ways of think- 
ing showing himself broad-minded and willing to 
consider and evaluate new opinions, you would give 


- in it for any further faith than it contains. 


that person more praise than you could claim for 
yourself. 

So I have lately been occupied in studying a great 
advance in another communion, quite the opposite 
in many respects from ours, which, because it has 
taken place against more obstacles than we contend 
with, is the most extraordinary and significant ad- 
vance which modern liberalism has achieved. The 


Protestant Episcopal Church has been an extremely % 
It has outlined in rigid ~ 


conservative organization. 
definitions its beliefs, it has put these beliefs in the 
book which every member uses, at least when he at- 
tends church, it has controlled the expressions of wor- 
ship by a prayer-book in which every word spoken in 
worship by the leader as well as by the people is 
printed and in which any other word, except in ex- 
pressly limited circumstances, is forbidden. In that 
prayer-book is a bulwark against the encroachment of 
any lesser form of faith. There has been little room 
It has 
been held by most persons who used it to be the final 
word in religion. -Any one who did not conform to its 
directions was considered not eligible to membership 
in the Christian Church. The minister of an Epis- 
copal church who invited me into his pulpit, and gave 
me full part in the ritual of worship, might have been 
disciplined for the act. 

The extraordinary thing is that under these 
conditions such a book should ever be revised, and the 
still more significant thing is that its revision should 
have been so drastic. It did not go full length. In- 
deed, in comparison with the changes that would 
have to be made to make us thoroughly satisfied, it 
went a very little way. 

But in comparison with what it was, the revised 
prayer-book is a very surprising example of religious 
liberalism. It is a most encouraging sign of the times. 
Besides gratifying those who see in it notable conces- 
sions to their own advances of years ago, it leads 
those who otherwise would never have taken such a 
step towards a type of religion that is more edifying 
to themselves and more winning to others. 

For our encouragement and for our information 
let us follow the chief changes which have fitted a re- 


ligious classic to be more adapted to modern needs ° 


and belief, and which make it available to persons of 
liberal feeling not only in but far outside the Epis- 
copal Church. Let me remind you before we do this 
what it is we are dealing with. We are examining 
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the vows of the man and woman identical. 
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what I have called a religious classic. This it has 
been, this it is. It reaches back into the roots of 
religious history. It conveys to its readers the soul 
of the remote ages of Christian devotion. Much of 
it came from unknown depths of religious experience, 
was written, so to speak, on their knees, by sincere 
and god-fearing men. It is a book of devotion. 
Many of its prayers have become the common prop- 
erty of religion. Many of them have become as 
familiar, and as dear, to us as to those who repeat 
them every Sunday. Every marriage service in 


_| every denomination shows its influence, and, except 
| with ministers whose service is extemporaneous, or 


worse, it has been the type on which the marriage ser- 
vice in other churches has been formed. 

In the revised version of the Bible another saying 
about liberalism which might have served for our 
text is translated with a changed word. It said, 
“The liberal deviseth liberal things;’”’ more correctly 
translated it now says, “The noble deviseth noble 
things.” That is the word for this prayer-book. 
Its nobility is what impresses us. It is stately, some- 
times magnificent, in its language. Its liberalism is 
noble. It wins common assent not by descending to 
commonness of expression but by lifting the common 
heart to the heights. 

In 1913 a commission was appointed at the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
consisting of eight bishops, eight presbyters, and eight 
laymen. This commission has worked for fifteen 
years, studying ancient office books, and also the pro- 
posed revisions in various parts of the Anglican Com- 
munion, and meeting several times a year. Its prob- 
lem was, as its chairman Bishop Slattery wrote: “‘to 
make the Book a book of our times, while still leaving 
it a book of the ages. Wrong translations of the 
passages from the Scripture were corrected . .. . the 
tendency being to take out the philosophy or theology 
from the worship, and to bring it more completely 
into confident trust in God’s love.” In the baptismal 
service the words which refer to babies as conceived 
and born in sin are omitted, and in the burial service, 
into which has been fused the larger hope, the stress 
is not on the grave, but on the hope of life to come. 
The catechism, with its hopelessly archaic phrase- 
ology and sixteenth century theology, as Christopher 
Morley says, is put in the back of the book, and a 
modern office of instruction takes its place. The 
Ten Commandments are shortened by omitting their 
long explanations. It is specially interesting to 
ministers who more than forty years ago omitted the 
word “obey” from the marriage service, to find that 
this book takes the word out of the service, and nae 

e 
man no longer has to say ‘“‘With all my worldly goods 
I thee endow,” and Isaac and Rebekah are no longer 
held up as models of what modern marriage should be. 
There are new prayers for social justice, for every man 
in his work, for legislature, courts, army and navy, 
schools of modern treatment of disease, schools and 
colleges and children. The office for visitation of the 
sick is changed in the light of modern treatment of 
diseases. There are new prayers for use in families, 
for all the poor homeless and neglected folk, for those 
in mental darkness, and for faithfulness in the use of 


this world’s goods. These prayers are from various 
sources, from Archbishop Laud to John Henry New- 
man, the ending from one of whose sermons we have 
often heard used in the funeral service, and which is 
here placed among the additional prayers, for use at 
night: ‘“‘Lord, support us all the day long until the 
shadows lengthen and the evening comes, and the busy 
world is hushed, and the fever of life is over, and our 
work is done. Then in Thy mercy grant us a safe 
lodging, and a holy rest, and peace at the last.” “Of 
the new prayers, hardly any one could be assigned to 
any one person, since they have been so thoroughly 
worked over by the commission itself that the person 
who submitted the first draft would hardly recognize 
his own work.”’ This may rightly be called a radical 
revision, as is indicated by the fact that one of the 
members, Dr. Hart, “resigned from the commission 
almost immediately after its appointment, being very 
much disturbed because the other members of the 
commission were ready for a radical revision.”’ 

When we consider what these changes meai in 
changed view of doctrine and in broader religious out- 
look, when we see how much of the new Book of 
Prayer we could ourselves use, and which many of us 
will use for our private devotions, we must agree that 
this latest advance from dogmatism to religion not 
only affects the church which has taken it, but is:to 
us also a confirmation, an endorsement, an encour ge- 
ment and an inspiration. “So it is not without emo- 
tion,” says Christopher Morley, “that you may see 
this old and precious anthology of human need renew- 
ing itself for human use and comfort. Certainly it is 
one of the most affecting and majestic of the works of 
man’s spirit, immortalized by the tears and raptures 
of innumerable solitudes. It has lightened many 
darknesses. . . . Perhaps it is not amiss to suggest 
it as the perfect gift.” I may add that its reading has 
led me to hope that many persons not Episcopalians, 
and not likely to be, will become acquainted with it, 
will become familiar with it, and thus learn to love it, 
because they will thus become better acquainted 
with God. 

After this survey there is a question that comes, 
which ministers are often faced with: What is the use 
of this? What help does it bring to the need which 
brings us all to church, the need for help? What we 
all need is to be shown what is good, and to be shown 
the way to being good. Preachers face the demand 
for practical sermons. We are not here to listen to 
highly intellectual discussions of doctrine. The 
standard of a preacher’s work is its usefulness in every- 
day life. We get impatient with mere doctrine— 
even our own. We quickly tire of disquisitions about 
dogma. When we are in trouble or perplexity, when 
our mistakes and wrong doing weigh heavy on us, 
when all the tragedy of life sweeps over our spirits like 
a flood, what good does it do to talk about a book of 
common prayer, even of its increased adaptability 
to our thought and life? We want help to do some- 
thing about it; and what good would it do to reada 
prayer book? What good is prayer anyway? 

The best answer to that is not more discussion. 
The best answer is the testimony of experience. If 
somebody can tell us how it has helped hin, what 
kind of answer he has had to what sometimes seems 
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to go out into the void and never bring any return, 
then it would be worth while. You who have felt 
the help of prayer, what would you say to some one 
who pronounced it all a superstition and delusion, an 
empty form, as I heard a prominent layman once say, 
“mere mummery?”’ You would not, as another friend 
once did, bring up trivial instances of answer to peti- 
tion. She said she believed in prayer because when 
she lost her needle and prayed to find it, she did. I 
read even of a man who believed so wholly in prayer 
that when he played his first game of golf he made a 
good score because before every stroke he prayed. 
He thought it worked. That would be making game 
of prayer. The praying that is asking for things the 
way a child would beg for toys, and that tests its 
efficacy by the number of things it gets, reduces 
prayer to an absurdity and excites ridicule. Such 
evidence does not get anywhere. It does not hold 
in the court of common sense and real judgment. 

But thereis an evidence that does hold, a testimony 
that no one can gainsay, evidence which no amount 
of cross-examination can break down—the evidence 
of acquaintance and its results. 

We know that we tend to be like what we asso- 
ciate with. If we associate much with persons who 
talk about bad things and use low language we get into 
something that way ourselves. If it does not throw 
us out of contact altogether, it will inevitably poison 
our thoughts and perhaps a little our speech. We 
are all subject to such infection more than we think. 
We tend to absorb what gets into our habit. It is 
so in reading books, and the great reason for every 
one to be a censor of his own reading is that the filth 
which nowadays so often passes for literature soils 
the mind. One who thinks he must be liberal and 
know what is doing, and keep abreast, as we say, of 
the times, does so with great risk. He may get to be 
a little like what he is reading before he knows it. 
The reason for asking young people not to read some 
books is not merely that they are bad. Such pro- 
hibition would have the opposite effect. It would 
excite curiosity, and incline an independent nature to 
investigate for himself. The real reason is not that 
such books are bad, but that no one can read them 
without becoming insensibly a little bad too. They 
are not only bad, they are poisonous. Look out for 
them as you would look out for poison ivy or a rattle- 
snake. No one proves his liberalism by tolerating an 
open sewer. 

If this is so, it is just as much so the other way. 
A well known saying of a famous man about a woman 
he adored was that to love her was a liberal education. 
A good many men, and perhaps some women, could 
say the same thing. Close association with what is 
superior in other persons makes any of us better. We 
often exclaim that we are better for knowing this or 
that person. We are. We are because goodness is 
catching. Ingersoll once said he would believe in 
God when goodness was just as catching as evil. In 
saying that he mortgaged himself to religion, for it is. 
Thank God it is, and every one knows that it is. 
Whatever little virtue any of us has, is ours because 
we caught it. We tend to be like what we admire. 
What we love, we become. And what we habitually 
think, moulds us into its own likeness. When we 
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talk of good things we get their flavor. 
The influence of a great biography soaks in. 


nature makes your own nature different. Read the 
classics of religion with the whole heart, read prayers, 
and say them over as though you meant them, and 
you will get religion where it gets you. 


There is your answer to the question: What help il 4 
is it in living life well to get acquainted with a book | 
of common prayer, and make it common? Youcome jj 
into acquaintance with great souls in their greatest || 
moments as you could never have got acquainted with ~ 
them in any other way. You widen the range of © 
You become a real liberal +» 
Your liberality is - 
no longer parochial and denominational, it is wide ) 


your human contacts. 
taking good wherever you find it. 


as human nature and broad as the kingdom of God. 
It is no longer provincial, it is universal. 
There is no better way, no more practicable way, 


of being helped in the hard never-finished task of be- 
But 


ing good than this way of spiritual contagion. 
what, you may ask at last, has this to do with re- 
ligion? It is just a matter of human nature, and the 
modern stripe of humanist, who leaves out the very 
thing that made humanism, would say that was all 
there was to it. Religion with him is limited to hu- 
man nature, nothing divine. But what would that 
human nature be if it had had nothing higher than 
itself? How could it have fed others being unfed it- 
self? How long would superiority keep its power of 
infecting others with its inspirations if there were 
no still higher source for itself? How long would the 
streams swell into the spring if no water came from the 
clouds? How long would music last if, as my friend 


expected, the pianola were to become a substitute q 


for musical training? How could there have ever 
been the inspiration that there is in a book of prayer 
if men had never prayed to God, but only with them- 
selves? If prayer had been only meditation, men 
praying, like the Pharisee, with themselves, would 
there ever have been these prayers? If there had been 
no association with God, could the soul have long 
sustained its flight? 

No, the genius of prayer is that it is association 
with God. We become acquainted with God, we feel 
a spirit in us, not our own, making for our betterment. 
We learn the way, as the little boy learned it about 
being polite. His mother asked him what the teacher 
said that made him polite, as he had never been for 
her. The boy replied: “She doesn’t tell us anything 
about it. She does not say anything; she just goes 
about and, well, we feel polite, we feel polite as any- 
thing.” 
The wisest teachers have never successfully defined it. 
They have said it is a feeling that way. We get to 
feelmg that way mostly because others spread it, 
especially because great souls have gone round their 
world making people feel that way. And most of all 
because God walks in His garden in the cool of the 
day, and when we know His presence, and commune 
with Him, we feel religious; we feel religious as any- 
thing. And then we are most likely to behave so. 
Let us thank God if sometimes we do. 

Kennebunk, Maine. 


When we read — | 
elevating literature we are ourselves lifted to its level. i ) 
The x 3 

poetry you have memorized so that it becomes second © 
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costes : 
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There is no better way to get religion. - q 
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India and the American Hindu 
Robert Whitaker 


year, I sat in familiar conference with a 
group of representative Hindu leaders in 
Los Angeles, met in one of the rooms of the 
os Angeles Y. M. C. A. Since the inauguration of 
he campaign for Indian independence two notable 
public meetings have been held in the Trinity Audi- 
/orium here, one of the finest and largest auditoriums 

Los Angeles. On both occasions the attendance 
as been gratifyingly large, and the spirit of the meet- 
ngs remarkably enthusiastic. The meetings have 
»een arranged for by the Hindus themselves, and Dr. 
. G. Pandit, a well-known and highly respected at- 
jorney and law-teacher, together with Dr. Dalip Singh 
saund, an author and publicist of unusual ability, 
nave spoken with great acceptability for the Indian 
tause. Both of these were present on this particular 
punday, and both participated actively in the con- 
lideration of measures by which the interests of the 
Independence for India” movement can be forwarded. 
There were three other non-Hindus present besides 
myself. It was an informal affair, with ho effort to 
lecure large numbers or particular representation. 
As an inside view of the attitude of the Hindus here 
loward the present agitation in India, it was in- 
leresting and significant. 

There are said to be some three thousand Hin- 
lus in California. Most of these are to be found in 
he Imperial Valley, or farther north in the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento Valleys. They represent a very 
onsiderable variety of origin, the facial types at the 
able that Sunday presenting remarkable contrasts 
snd a most interesting range of physiognomy. The 
Sikhs of Northern India have a strong representation 
m California, and the Sikh Temple in Stockton, 
| alifornia, is a center of Hindu culture and influence. 
't is the headquarters of the Pacific Coast Dhalsa 
<iwan Society, under whose auspices Dalip Singh 
saund, mentioned above, has recently published ‘a 
1andbook on India for general use by the American 
public,” under the title, “My Mother India.” 

Dr. Saund is an M. A. and a Ph. D., and a gradu- 
te of our own University of California. He writes 
lear and vigorous English. Although his book, as 
he title would imply, was provoked in its inception by 

atherine Mayo’s “‘Mother India,” and the first in- 
ention of the writer, as he confesses, was to produce 
“a comprehensive answer” to Miss Mayo’s attack up- 
mn India, he chose, on second thought, to concern 
imself more with exposition than defense. Even in 
hose sections of the book in which he deals with the 
ost aggravating items, as for instance in his dis- 
pussion of the massacre at Amritsar, Dr. Saund shows 
1 fine self-restraint, and his vigor is quite without 
indictiveness. The book ought to be read by every 
American. It can be had from the Wetzel Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, California. ($2.50.) It is 
America’s India speaking for India, in both an in- 
lividual and official an way. 
_. There is, I take it, much less difference of opinion 
among the Indian population in California—or the 


Hindu population if you prefer what seems to most 
Americans a necessary designation to distinguish the 
people of India from our American aborigines—than 
is the case in India itself, as to the struggle with 
Great Britain. Here the objective of independence 
for India is generally if not unanimously. allowed. 
If there is any contrary opinion among them I have 
not encountered it thusfar. Nor can it be denied that 
an independent India, when it is realized, as in time 
it must be, will very considerably affect the status 
of the Hindus who are here. Weare not likely to deal 
with a nation of three hundred and twenty millions 
of people altogether as we are accustomed to deal with 
a mere colony of England. 

Conservative American opinion in California, 
as elsewhere in the United States, is either outspokenly 
on the side of England, or indisposed to any commit- 
tal at the present time. Between the lines, however, 
even in such conservative journals as the Los Angeles 
Times and its kind, one can read uncertainty as to 
whether American trade would not profit by the suc- 
cess of the separation movement in India. England 
is too good a customer herself to take any chances of 
offending her at this early stage of the conflict, but it 
is quite safe to say that under the surface there is much 
more sympathy with India, as to the issue of inde- 
pendence, than is being told aloud. The real hin- 
drance to more open expression on India’s side is the 
fear of the dominant interests here that in some way 
Indian independence is going to play into the hands of 
the Russian Bolsheviks. This has been quite openly 
said already by writers in the Times. 

There is little, if any, Bolshevism among the 
Hindus themselves. They are too immediately con- 
cerned with the struggle with England to have worked 
out as yet any very definite ideas as to just what form 
India’s self-government will take when it is conceded, 
a consummation which they do not expect at any very 
near date. Also they are sensible of the fact that 
whatever advantage may accrue from Russia’s friend- 
ship toward Indian independence, there is an obvious 
offset of serious disadvantage in any show of sympathy 
at the present time. What the Hindus most desire 
and most appreciate at the present hour is the sym- 
pathy of Englishmen themselves. My English birth 
has very much stressed for me the significance of my 
friendly association with the Hindus here. 

And there is need to emphasize the fact that 
India’s struggle for freedom is quite as much an op- 
portunity for the demonstration of an unconventional 
loyalty toward England as it is for the display of the 
forward mind toward India. I do not think myself 
less English, if I were concerned to affirm any sectional 
interest, because I am persuaded that England’s role 
as the ruler of other peoples is approaching its end. 
The recognition of this reality seems to me a first 
obligation with all intelligent Englishmen, and all 
who love England’s name. 

The day of the domination of one people by 
another is done, whether we admit it or not. All pros- 
perity built upon such domination, however it may 
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have come to pass, as it did in the case of England by 
natural and almost inevitable process, is destined to 
disastrous collapse unless readjustment to more ra- 
tional and equitable lines is speedily made. We 
have talked much about the decline and fall of em- 
pires, as we talk now about the causes of hard times, 
but in both instances the explanation in a large way is 
simple enough. Collapse is due to false building, and 
all building is false building when it is founded upon 
special privilege and the exploitation of others. Eng- 
land has built such prosperity as she has upon a 
status toward other peoples which she can not hope 
permanently to maintain. There is only one way out, 
and that is to rebuild, and that without a moment’s 
delay, on foundations of mutual equality and advan- 
tage which will stand the test of time. Had England 
taken less from India, and nurtured her own masses 
more, her aristocracies might have died of inanition, 
but her rank and file would have found sustenance 
which could not be taken from them. As it is, Eng- 
land has been the pensioner of a program of world 
exploitation which is going out from under her, even 
more inevitably than it came to pass, and the struggle 
that is going on in India is not only India’s concern, 
it is a clarion call to England to learn to govern her- 
self. No nation can ever learn self-government while 
engaged in the business of trying to govern other 
people. I have found more recognition of this fact 
among the Hindus of California thus far than among 
either Americans or Englishmen here. The “white 
man’s burden” stuff is the stuff of which ruin for the 
white race everywhere is made. 
La Crescenta, California. 
* * x 


“THE LADY OF PEARLS”’ 
F. C. Hoggarth 


SHAT is the name for the blackthorn, because 

‘| its white buds along wintry boughs resemble 
pearls. They are not the least precious of 
mi] spring’s jewels. 

Some one has described the blackthorn as an 
adventurer rather than a true harbinger. Its cheer- 
less flowers, he says, carry the mind back to winter 
instead of forward to spring. Whereas a single prim- 
rose or a leaf-bud of hawthorn or elm is a prophecy, 
an emblem of soft winds and sunny showers, the black- 
thorn suggests the possible return of black east winds 
and frosty nights. 

It seems an arbitrary distinction. Surely the 
triumph of the blackthorn is one with the triumph of 
the primrose or the hawthorn bud. With no other 
tree in bloom along a country lane, blackthorn blos- 
soms fill the lane with the music of hope. Every 
single pearl-like bud is a song, and every song is a 
triumph, the triumph of life over death. In every 
snow-white blossom Persephone has returned.- All 
the wonder of awakening life is along those blackened 
boughs. 

That the flower comes out before the leaf is, of 
course, one of nature’s wise provisions. The black- 
thorn is not the only tree whose blossoms awaken on 
bare boughs. Almond, pear, plum, wild cherry and 
crab, all make sure of the seed setting before they 
cover themselves with leaves. In these blossoms 


nature is caring for the future. Until the flowers a 
fertilized the leaves would be in the way. There are 
few insects abroad in March, but such as there ar 
serve the blackthorn. Then there is always the wind, 
that greatest of all carriers, the ever-willing servant 
of the tiniest flowers. 
It is thus not by accident that these flowers pre. 
cede the leaves. It is just one more sign of a wis¢ 
order in nature, of an intelligent adaptation of mean 
to ends. That is a recurring impression at eve 
season. The universe is a realm of ends. On eve 
hand, both in the infinitely great and the infinitel: 
small, there is never-ending evidence of an ordering 
mind. In most unsuspected places one finds perfecth 
lovely adaptations of things to their conditions o 
life. 


That the blackthorn is one of our wild original 
in fruit trees gives it added interest. “Before Romai 
invasions brought improved and cultivated varieties, 
Mr. Step suggests, “our forefathers must have bee 
glad to eat sloes, crabs and wild cherries.” 
The blackthorn lies behind all our varieties o 
plums—the damson, the Victoria, the greengage, th 
winesour, and a host of other varieties; just as thi 
crab apple lies behind the pippins, the permains, th 
Bramley seedlings, and the wild rose lies behind thi 
varied loveliness and fragrance of a rose garden—fo 
Caroline Testout, Madame Abel Chatenay, Gloir 
de Dijon, La France, and all the rest are derived fron 
the wild original of the hedgerows. That is not th 
least of the earth’s wonders. 
Whether or not Jonely blackthorns are, as legent 
says, trysting-places for fairies, the “little folk” o 
Celtic superstition, they may be trysting-places fo 
such angels as those of hope and of wonder. A black 
thorn in a winter’s landscape may prove a mos 
companionable and comforting place. 
* * ok 


LOVE THE LAW OF LIFE* 
Roger F. Etz 


From Japan to-day comes perhaps the most striking and 
interesting phenomenon in the whole Christian world. It is 
nothing less than a spiritual revolution led by a young Japanese 
minister on fire with prophetic spirit akin to that of the Old 
Testament prophets. Toyohiko Kagawa is the leader of the 
Kingdom of God Movement which is endeavoring to secure at 
least a million converts to real Christianity. He is sha 
Japan to the very foundations even as a few years ago the whol : 
country was shaken by the great earthquake. 4 

In a striking book recently published, called ‘‘Love the Lat v 
of Life,’’ Kagawa gives his philosophy of the spirit of Christ ap- 
plied to the modern world. In the introduction to the Engli 
translation of this book, President Rufus Jones has this to say 
of the author: ‘‘Kagawa is one of the striking phenomena of the 
Christian world to-day. He/is not a man behind a pulpit; he 
is a demonstrator in a laboratory. He is showing once more Y 
that Christianity is not talk, it is action: it is not words, it is) 
power. He exhibits it as soul-force, creative energy, redemptive { 
might. We see at once how little is expressed by a census of 
church membership or by an array of members. What counts is 
unquenchable personal conviction, invincible faith, an uncon- 
querable spirit of adventure and demonstration. And here they i 
are revealed in this man. He sees a mighty principle of lo ree | 
running through the whole cosmic frame of things, from husk tov 
——— ca 

*Address at a memorial service for Dr. Charles Conklin, int 
the church at Canton, Mass., June 22, 1930. x 
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pre, making it the revelation of heart, and soul, and purpose, 
d not just clanking mechanism.”’ 

“Love the law of life,’’ ‘‘a soul-force, 
emptive might.’’ 

Very truly this expresses the thought we have in mind to-day 
5 we recall the noble character and long service of Dr. Conklin. 

The test of Christian love could safely be applied to him. 
| say ‘‘safely,’’ because that would not necessarily be true of 
hany of us. 
1. In the first place he was a disciple. ‘‘By. this shall all 
hen know that ye are my disciples, that ye have love one to 
mnother.’’ This was the test Jesus applied. Judged by this 
Dr.) Conklin was a real disciple and follower of the Master. His 
rhole life was an example of the deep and sincere love he bore 
pward his fellow men. 
2. In the second place, he gave to the uttermost. ‘‘Greater 
pve hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
tiends.”’ 
Literally Dr. Conklin gave his life for his friends, not grudg- 
ogly or selfishly, but gladly and happily. No one of us will 
lver forget the happy, radiant smile on his face as the figures in 
he recent campaign for the Doolittle Home indicated that the 
oal had been reached and passed. To that campaign which 
rowned his endeavors, he gave the last full measure of devotion. 
He spent his full energies that the objective might be reached, 
md he passed away with the consciousness that the success of 
his project was assured. 
At a time in life when many men who had worked as hard as 
: always had would have sought ease and comfort for his last 
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creative energy, e- 
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ears, he only added to the long list of his activities and served 
ore energetically the causes in which he was interested. 

3. But he knew the severity of love. His was no weak and 
neaningless sentiment. He could be severe when severity was 
1ecessary. He knew the meaning of ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
hasteneth.’’ I had reason to know this through experience. 
soon after graduating from the Theological School, while Dr. 
onklin was State Superintendent of Churches in Massachusetts, 
was talking to him with the usual superiority complex of a re- 
ent graduate. He listened patiently, but finally administered 
he spanking I so much deserved. It was done in a kindly way 
ut very effectively. It was the severity of the father who 
oves the son, and for the benefit of the youth who needed guid- 
ee and advice though he himself might not have realized it. 

4. Dr. Conklin was a preacher of power. He was always 
noved by a passion for truth. His words were always spoken 
vith conviction and earnestness. 

5. But he was more than a preacher. Like Kagawa in 
‘apan he was a demonstrator in a laboratory. He believed that 
ove would work. He knew it to be creative energy and re- 
lemptive might. Love was the law of his life. Religion was 
\ot creed, it was life, action, power. His many interests in hu- 
nanitarian movements were proof of the practical application 
f his preaching to the interests and experiences of men. 

6. Above all, Dr. Conklin was human. He had no ec- 
lesiastical or clerical complex. It was never ‘‘Hands off’’ with 
im. He loved men and was beloved by them. 

Some of us knew him through the years in an especially 
ntimate way at the Wayside Inn Retreat, where for a few days 
ach winter a group of ministers gathers for fellowship and in- 


piration. No frater was more welcome to the circle before the 
replace than he. No wit was keener or comment more pointed 
han his. In the last few years, he was invariably the choice of 


he committee to conduct the closing communion service, for 
1e brought to it a deep spiritual hope that was a blessing in itself. 

He had a keen sense of humor, especially if it came out of 
ome of his own experiences. One story of a letter which came 
o him during his service as State Superintendent was told many 
imes with great enjoyment. A small church on the Cape wrote 
sking him to furnish a supply for a certain Sunday. Their 
etter was somewhat as follows: ‘‘We would like to have a big 
aan like Dr. Hall or Dr. McCollester. If you can not get either 
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of them, you can send us a theological student. 
a student, will you yourself come?”’ 

It was this sense of humor which often acted as a buffer or 
shock-absorber in the many experiences through which he went 
as minister and leader. It saved him so that he could always 
smile and go forward in faith. 

7. I have tried to set down a summary of what, it seems to 
me, his life gives us as an example and inspiration. 

He had the vision and tonic of faith, the assurance and cer- 
tainty of hope, the dynamic of love, the saving power of humor, 
the capacity for hard work, the genius for leadership, and above 
all the desire and the ability to translate his visions and ideals 
into practical service. Love was the law of his life, his passion, 
his goal. 

So to-day we recall Charles Conklin—beloved of his fellows, 
inspirer to nobler effort, exemplar of the Christian virtues, 
honored leader and friend. 

We can well paraphrase the words of the writer of Ecclesias- 
ticus: ‘‘He was a man of mercy, whose righteous deeds will not 
be forgotten. His body is buried in peace, but his name liveth 
for evermore. For the memorial of virtue is immortal; because 
itis known with God and with men. When itis present men take 
example of it; and when it is gone they desire it; and through- 
out all time it marcheth crowned in triumph, victorious in the 
strife for the prizes that are undefiled. Therefore will the people 
tell of his wisdom and this congregation will show forth his 
praise.”’ 


If you can’t get 


* * * 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Herbert E. Benton 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Convention was held in Reading, June 23-25. 

Veterans of the Spanish War competed with Universalists 
in bidding for the attention of the Reading public, and it must 
be admitted that the advantage was somewhat with the veterans. 
It was a good Convention—in a way a curtain raiser for the 
great celebration next year when the Convention observes its 
Centennial. 

Preliminary to the formal opening of the Convention, Rev. 
L. G. Williams presented in the church on Monday evening a 
drama worship service. With appropriate setting and effective 
lighting, ‘‘Night,’’ a quest for the meaning of life, by James Op- 
penheim, was enacted by Mr. Williams assisted by members of 
his Community Club. 

The Convention opened on Tuesday morning with Mr. 
W. B. Layton presiding. (That he consented to accept the 
president’s office for the fourth term is a matter of congratula- 
tion to the state.) Cordial welcome was voiced by Mayor J. 
Henry Stumpf and Mr. A. D. Stichler, moderator of the church. 

A large portion of the day was occupied by the sessions 
of the State Sunday Schoo! Association and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association. 

At 3.30 p. m. a memorial service was held in honor of the 
Rev. E. C. Sweetser, D. D., and the Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D. Since this service was held the writer has found in the 
minutes of the State Convention held in Erie, June 1, 2, 3, 1880, 
the report of the opening of the Convention and the record, 
“Prayer was offered by Rev. E. C. Sweetser of Philadelphia.’’ 
Then began a devoted service to the Convention which was to 
continue for nearly fifty years. The last session he attended was 
at the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia—his own home 
chureh—in June, 1928. Truly in large degree the history of the 
Convention is the record of his life. Dr. Mooney’s service in the 
state covered only a few years, but in that time he had made a 
useful contribution to the church. 

In the evening there were two speakers. The Rev. Robert 
Tipton of Philadelphia interpreted ‘‘The Significance of Pente- 
cost for Us.’’ In his vigorous, dynamic manner he declared 
that the pews are empty because our hearts are not filled with a 
zeal for the ideals of Jesus Christ, those ideals which were so 


very real to the early church. He pleaded for a reawakening of 
loyalty to the Master by which alone the church can endure 
and fulfill its mission. 

The second speaker was the Rey. Frederick Lynch, D. D., 
of New York, widely known author and lecturer, representative 
of the Church Peace Union, who brought to us the challenge to 
the church found in the cause of peace. Jt was a lucid, strong, 
convincing presentation of the thesis that as individuals have 
attained security and at least a fair measure of brotherhood by 
learning to live together as a community, the same lesson must 
be learned by nations. 

His father was a ‘‘forty-niner’’ and had often pictured to 
him the California mining camp of that pioneer era, when every 
man was an individual whose motives were absolutely selfish; 
armed with revolver and knife his sole thought was of himself. 
The result was continuous strife and conflict—almost every 
night a killing occurred. Now that mining camp is a peaceful, 
law-abiding community where all have security because they 
have learned how to live together. The nations are beginning to 
practise the same community life, and herein lies the only hope 
of peace and security for them. So long as nations are individual- 
istic, selfish, seeking each its own welfare—so long there will be 
strife and war. Whatever our opinion of the League of Nations, 
it is primarily, fundamentally, ‘“‘an experiment in community, 
life.’’ In the League, nations are learning to live together in 
peace and consequently with security—wars have been prevented 
and disputes have been settled. The Locarno treaties would 
never have been signed had there been no League, and the Kel- 
logg-Briand Peace Pact owes its inspiration to the same great 
community experiment, since it was there that M. Briand talked 
the matter over with his associates from the other nations. This 
then is the path we must sincerely follow, more and more, to es- 
tablish the Community of Peoples and Nations. 

Dr. Lynch conciuded by affirming that the nations must 
further realize that the same standards apply to nations as to 
individuals. If it is wrong for an individual to steal it is just 
as wrong for a nation to steal. If it is wrong for a strong in- 
dividua! to crush and harm a weak individuai it is just as wrong 
for a strong powerful nation to crush and injure a weak nation. 
If the highest gospel for the individual is service, the highest 
gospel for the nation is service. In all this Dr. Lynch found a 
challenge and a program for the church. 

The chief business of Wednesday morning was the adoption 
of the Recommendations of the Committee on Official Reports. 
Perhaps the most important were: That in the fall every parish 
in the state shall be visited by a member of the state board, who 
shall present the larger interests of our cause; that the program 
of the State Superintendent be approved, which calls for (a) a 
5 per cent increase in the financial support of the churches and in 
the membership of the churches and the auxiliary organizations, 
(6) an annuai ministers’ retreat, (c) a Universalist Mission Week; 
that every church be urged to take a special annual offering for 
the Ministers’ Pension Fund—this offering to be made a part of 
the contribution taken for this purpose at the State Convention; 
that we show our Universalist faith by supporting all good causes 
—social harmony, industrial justice, peace and good will among 
the nations, wise treatment of the wrong doer and the effort to 
destroy the evils of intemperance—‘‘in a word to transform 
humanity into one harmonious family.’’ Allegiance to the For- 
eign and Home Mission policies of the General Convention was 
reaffirmed. The Murray Grove Association was congratulated 
that the buildings at this denominational shrine were spared 
during the disastrous fire of May, and individuals and organiza- 
tions were urged to become members of the Association. The 
trustees were asked to appoint a committee to make arrange- 
ments for an adequate observance of the centennial of the Con- 
vention in 1931. 

Last, but perhaps most promising for the future, was the 
tribute paid to our State Superintendent, the Rev. George A. 
Gay. Although he has been at work in the state less than six 
months, he has by-his indefatigable energy, his unfailing good 
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humor, tact, optimism, his inexhaustible fount of faith in o 
cause and our church as the instrument of the cause, restor 
flagging morale, inspired new hope and renewed confiden 
We believe we have in him the leader we need at this time, an 
we hope he will everywhere receive the support which will enabl 
him to achieve his objectives. 

A resolution was adopted thanking the minister of th 
church for its hospitality, the speakers for their inspiring mes. 
sages, the organist and soloists and the press for its generals 
reports. 

The following officers were chosen: 

President, William B. Layton, Scranton; vice-presiden 
Lorin C. Powers, Brookline; secretary, the Rev. H. E. Bento: 
D. D., Philadelphia; treasurer, Columbus W. Gabell, Jr. , Phila 
demhia: trustees for three years, the Rev. J.D. Herrick, Towand@ 
Louis Smith, Brooklyn, George B. Jermyn, Scranton. Preache 
of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D. : 

The Nominating Committee recommended that the nex, 
Convention should be held in Philadelphia or in Linesville, a: 
the trustees may decide. 

At noon the Convention was conveyed by automobile t 
Oley, to the former home of Dr. George de Benneville, pionee 
Universalist, who proclaimed this faith of ours prior to 1750. Afi 
ter a delicious luncheon served by the Reading church we listeney 
to the fascinating story of de Benneyille’s life as told by Mrs 
Arthur Bailey, who has made a careful study of the pioneer an) 
prophet. Mrs. Bailey is the granddaughter of the Rev. Gile 
Bailey, at one time minister of the Reading church. 

The afternoon was devoted to the session of the State Y. E 
C.U. A party had the pleasure of driving to the pagoda on 
high elevation above Reading, where the air was cool and the a 
superb., This was a fitting prelude to the annual banquet held i 
the church at 6.30, Kimball Gay toastmaster. = 

In the evening the occasional sermon was delivered by th 
Rev. L. G. Williams, subject, ‘‘Truth for Pioneers.’’ He pleades 
for an acceptance by the church of a mission to support th. 
movements which are striving to uplift the life of men in th. 
world, to overcome malnutrition, to cure the criminal by unde 
standing him, to rationalize all education, to view death as bu 
a going from here to there. t 

The offering for the Pension Fund amounted to $56.45, wi 
more to be added. With the communion service bee 
by the Rev. L. G. Williams, the ninety-ninth session ended. —' 

Despite the intense heat those present will have man 
pleasant memories and will long be grateful to our. host, Me 
Williams, and his gracious, talented wife, and to the others wh 
did so much to make our stay comfortable and happy. . 


om 


* * * 


A DOMESTIC YOUNG PLAN 


Mr. Owen Young’s speech in San Francisco yesterday o) 
the basic economic problems of America is marked by the qualitie) 
with which his deliberate public utterances have long made us al) 
familiar. It is serene and hopeful in spirit, penetrating in analy, 
sis and powerful in reasoning. In his treatment of the subjec. 
he at once takes us out of the realm of party politics and plant. 
his feet firmly on the ground of a large national interest though, 
of as shaping our public policy. Without attacking any on 
without denouncing any actor attitude of Congress, Mr. Youn 
shows in a masterly way how the great problems of the Unite4, 
States to-day dovetail into those of the whole world. 

As the most vital question pressing upon the country at thi 
time is what to do with our surplus, he proceeds to define bot | 
the extent of the need and the methods by which it must be me’, 
First of all, we must study the thing as a whole. An error hz», 
been made in singling out, for example, the surplus of farm proc. 
ucts. In addition to that, we have a surplus of raw materia |. 
such as minerals. There is another one of manufactured goodirs, 
which we now produce on a scale larger than our own consumfi) 
tion. We have also services to export, as well as savings great@, 
than we can use to advantage at home. The economist and thn 
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: )tatesman, if of wide vision, will see all these closely related to 
»ach other and bound together in our commercial and financial 
Healings with other countries. This leads Mr. Young to speak, 
hot against a given tariff law, past or present, but against any 
‘ariff policy which tends to prevent us from marketing our 
lvaried surplus where men are in need of it. Otherwise we shall 

}eransfer our surplus of farm products into unused areas and our 


y lethora of manufacturing capacity intoidle plants. Ina pungent _ 


sentence Mr. Young declares: “The idleness of men who wish 
0 work is the most dangerous surplus which can exist in any 
eountry.’’ Looking at this with a sort of mounting indignation, 
)Mer. Young declares: 

: We must learn how to deal with this kind of sur- 

plus. It is ridiculous to speak of unemployment as a 
necessary condition of human society. It is nothing 
more than a maladjustment of its machinery. It is a 
blot on our intelligence. It is a drain on our sympathy. 
It is a promoter of charity which affects disadvanta- 
geously both those who give and those who receive. 
Some day we shall learn to do better, but we must learn 
it soon. 


In this there is nothing of the heartless economist. It is 
rather the sympathetic social philosopher whom we seem to hear 
speaking. His instinct to defend those who are wrongly assailed 
or actually slandered leads Mr. Young to dwell upon the part 
which international bankers have played in developing American 
trade and so American prosperity. Many who cry out against 
the purchase here of foreign obligations seem to think that the 
bankers load down ships with American gold to pay for them. 
But the fact is that it is American goods which are sent in pay- 
ment. A better development of credit facilities throughout the 
world will create more buyers of our surplus wheat and cotton 
and the products of our mines and factories. Calmly defying 
the lightnings which are certain to be aimed at him by politicians 
at Washington and elsewhere, Mr. Young said at San Francisco: 
‘JT venture the statement that these much-maligned interna- 
tional bankers have done more in the last ten years, and will do 
more the next ten, for the relief of our farmers and our industry, 
than all the government agencies which have been or can be 
employed.’’ 

An address like this can not be epitomized. It should be 
read in full by all who desire to see the play of an acute and in- 
formed mind upon our great national questions. The conclu- 
sion at which Mr. Young arrives after his broad and generous 
discussion is that. our enlightened self-interest is not only con- 
sistent with but actually demands a policy of the widest co- 
operation in the economic development of the world as a whole, 
and the improvement of standards of living everywhere.— New 
York Times. 


* * * 


THE REV. DORIS A. SWETT 


As the Leader has already announced, the untimely death 
of the Rey. Doris A. Swett occurred in Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
on Monday morning, June 28. She had submitted to a serious 
major operation at the hospital in Plymouth on the Saturday 
previous, and from that operation she had but a temporary rally. 

The funeral services were held in the church which she 
loved and where she was so greatly admired, at 2.30 in the after- 
noon of Thursday, June 26. The Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
and the Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., officiated. Interment 
was in Oak Grove Cemetery, Plymouth. The bearers, two fellow 
ministers, two representatives from the Order of the Eastern 
Star, and two from her church, were the Rev. John D. Brush, 
the Rev. H. Elmer Peters, Fred A. Hall, Dr. T. W. Loft, Daniel 
G. Brown and Alton H. Whiting. The church was completely 
filled with friends and associates. Large delegations from the 
Eastern Star and Rebekah Lodges and from the Woman’s Club 
were present. Those of Miss Swett’s family who were there 
were the father and mother, three sisters and a brother. 

Doris Swett was born in Bangor, Maine, August 27, 1898, 


. the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John A.Swett. She wasgraduated _ 
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from the Gardiner, Maine, high school in 1916. From St. Law- 
rence University she received her A. B. degree, with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors, in 1924. Two years later she came out of the 
Canton Theological School with the B. D. degree. While serv- 
ing as assistant minister in Washington, D. C., in 1926 and 1927, 
she did graduate work at George Washington University. She 
was a member of the Kappa Delta Sorority. She began her 
pastorate in Plymouth in April, 1927. 

The early passing of Miss Swett flings a terrific challenge to 
our faith. Her life was supposedly still ahead, and it was a life 
filled with promise. After a splendid academic training, sac- 
rificially obtained, she was just entering the ways of achievement 
and success. Vivacious in manner, virile in thought, personally 
attractive, no one could predict for her a career other than one 
which was brilliant. Then came the end, unexpected and almost 
tragic, 

In the divine economy no good is ever lost. 
life has but been transferred. 


“The high that proved too high, 
The heroic for earth too hard, 
The song that left the ground 
To lose itself in the sky— 

Are music sent up to God, 

By the lover and the bard. 
Enough that He heard it once; 
We shall hear it by and by.”’ 


Through high school, through college, and in the seminary 
she worked her way. It was not easy, but it was wonderfully | 
developing. In the pastorate she was finding opportunities 
unnumbered for the expression of her powers. We can not think 
of those activities as stopped. Beyond the veil she “‘carries on,’’ 
and behind she has left the shining example of a life wholesomely 
victorious in those elements which abide for the uplifting and 
sweetening of existence. 


The field of her 


Wee. 


* * * 


A MEMORIAL TO DORIS SWETT 
Helene Ulrich 


“Tt’s having friends—the kind of friends 
That you have been to me, 
That makes this dear old earth 
A pleasant place to be.’’ 


Those are the lines I received only a few days ago from her who 
has now passed on into the great beyond, and that is the thought 
that I have expressed many a time to her. For nine years we 
have lived as close in thought probably as is humanly possible. 
No one can ever know what she meant to me in these nine years. 
Whatever courage I may have had to face physical handicaps, 
she had her great share in giving me that courage. Whatever 
good work I may have done in the ministry or in the institutional 
field, she had her great share in giving me the thought and desire 
to do something worth while. Ours was a friendship that did 
not demand confidences, for we understood each other. 

But Doris will be missed more than by her family, to whom 
she has devoted her life since leaving St. Lawrence University, 
or by me and her other good friends. She will be missed by all 
whom she has served gladly as a minister and friend. She willbe 
missed by those who have seen her struggle for an education, 
who have seen her struggle financially to become independent, 
who have finally seen her struggle against physical odds. It is . 
because people who have had to struggle have succeeded as she 
did, that we others feel we, too, must struggle on. May God 
give us the courage He gave Doris Swett. 

* * * 

In regard to many theological questions upon which many 
people seem to be absolutely certain, I find myself compelled to 
answer to myself, ‘“‘I do not know.’’ Am I too lazy to find out, 
or is it impossible to find out, or do I have other things more im- 
portant to do than to spend the time trying to find out? Here 
again I must answer, I do not know.—Otis Moore. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SHALL WE ABANDON ARTICLE FIVE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should not oppose any change in the wording of any or all 
of our Five Points, but the suggestion of our Los Angeles brother, 
that we abandon the last one—the final harmony—seems to me 
like abandoning Universalism entirely. What have we to look 
forward to if not to the realization of Paul’s great vision of the 
“perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
the Christ?’’ His suggestion that the church give its attention to 
harmony here and now indicates that he does not know that the 
church has ever been working in that direction—first in finding 
a God that it would be worth while for man to be in harmony 
with, and through man getting beyond being a miserable worm 
of the dust in his estimate of himself and learning that he is cap- 
able of being in harmony with a loving and living God. And 
now the great task is to manifest harmony by doing justly and 
generously in all the relations of life with each other here and 
now, thus developing character of which a good God can approve. 
Working toward this end may well engage all the powers a church 
can generate. Less than this is hardly worth working for. To 
believe that somewhere in God’s eternity this end shall be 
reached is a faith worth while. Cherishing this ideal, making it 
clear to the heart and conscience of man, is the way to create 
right character. 

Ella E. Bartlett. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

x * 
HAS THE EDITOR A POOR OPINION OF 
UNIVERSALISTS? 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I believe that, with the exception of a minority so small 
that they don’t count, Universalists all over the country are 
proud of their denominational paper and have a genuine affection 
for its editor. But I also believe that many of these same Uni- 
versalists will feel a good deal of sympathy with the correspond- 
ent whose letter called out your editorial on ‘‘Denominational 
Loyalty.’’ I don’t think there are many who object to your 
giving space to other denominations—that would be too silly, 
like criticising a Boston paper for printing news from New York, 
or a Republican paper for reporting a Democratic convention. 
There is more to it than that, and perhaps the explanation can 
be found in this very editorial. 

The last two paragraphs read as follows: 

“We have a big stick, believe in it, and pray God we may lay 
about lustily, whacking Universalist heads as well as others 
when that is the only way. 

‘But we have also a friendship book, and daily there go into 
it the golden deeds of that little company called Universalists to 
whom God has entrusted an especial work of understanding 
and love.’’ 

To you those two things balance each other, but to others 
they do not. When you lay about with your big stick every 
reader of the Leader hears the whack, even if it is not his own 
head which is hit, but when you record a golden deed in your 
friendship book no one knows it but yourself. Of course there 
are exceptions to that last statement, like your sermon about 
the Washington church, or your Cruising about the Idlewild 
Fellowship, and there are a few prominent Universalists, both 
ministers and laymen, to whom you always refer in terms of 
highest praise. But I have got the impression from reading the 
Leader—and I know that others have—that by and large you 
have a pretty poor opinion of Universalists, as Universalists. 
You may like some of us as people, but as Universalists you 
think we are narrow, sectarian, reactionary. Perhaps some of 
us are, but if we are it is not because we are Universalists, it is 
because our ‘“‘heads are shaped that way.’’ I doubt if we would 
be any better if we were Baptists or Unitarians. And I don’t 
believe the broad-minded, tolerant, forward-looking Methodists 
and Congregationalists would be any less broad-minded, etc., 


if they were Universalists. It is true, as you sometimes tell us, 
that we are not worthy of our name and heritage, but that is 
true of the members of any Christian Church. ; 
One reason for this feeling that you think we Universalists 
are a poor lot may be those editorials in which you blame us for 
standing still and letting other denominations catch up with us, 
But should we abandon a position we believe to be right because 
some one else has reached the same point? If we are wrong, 
why praise other denominations because they agree with us? 
Must we move on, even if it is in the wrong direction, merely 
to prevent others from catching up? & 
You are right, of course, when you say that Universalists 
cad not claim—and ought not to wish to claim—all the credit 
“in the great work of changing the harsh dogmas of the church.” ” 
But to some of us it seems a little unfair that those whose share 
in this ‘“‘great work’’ began much later than ours should be 
praised for their liberalism in the same editorial which blames us 
for not moving on to—what? Humanism, perhaps. y 


One of the Reactionaries. 
+e te ' 


CANDLES, SOFT SOAP AND SODA CRACKERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


words without presenting evidence either of undeistanding of 
concentration. ‘‘I. G.’’ fusses about my use of words. But, 
unless one is trained to use words with ‘“‘straitened definition’’ he 
simply shouldn’t. To use words ad lib, without exactness and 
precision, is like trying to make a beef stew out of whatever in- 
gredients are in the house: candles, soft soap, soda crackers, vine 
gar; or like attempting cabinet construction with an adz. The 
exact word is an element of congruity in any statement, and to 
use words inexactly is evidence of mental fuzziness. Let him 
who will throw words about loosely, leaving it to the reader CO 
suppiy definitions ‘‘as suits his insight,’’ but, presuming to think, 
he must, if only to save his intellectual face, pick his words catée 
fully, cautiously, wholly without ineptitude. 3 

It is, or ought to be, common knowiedge with us that the 
Five Points compose a compromise credo that it took a genera- 
tion to agree upon among ourselves, and that, as Dr. Selleck has 
so admirably shown, were out of date even while they were bei t 
agreed upon. Even these creed-makers showed a marked fore: 
sight by differentiating between precise forms and principles) 
Personally, I much prefer the Winchester Profession. It w: 
framed by men with their backs against the wall and the sunri 
in their faces. They had a real fight on, and they stood togethi 
while they battled for something that to them was very re 
The phraseology of Winchester is of course the jargon of a far’ 
dead yesterday, but the spirit and the principles there evinced are 
at one with those who stand at Armageddon, at one with militany 
minorities, which, if they have foresight, always finally win’ 
as the handful of humanists are assuredly bound to. 

T suggest that “I. G.’’ get his eyes open and read two or threp 
really modern books, books of the extreme left, I may call thems 
such as Walter Lippmann’s ‘‘A Preface to Morals,’”’ Joseph Wooe! 
Krutch’s ‘‘The Modern Temper,” or H. L. Mencken’s ‘A Treas 
tise on the Gods,’’ just to put himself wise to the direction tha): 
the intellectual wind is blowing these days, before he David o 


to pit the Goliath of ancient literature against the David 
modern thought. | 
I am the last man in the world to stickle over mathemati 
demonstration, as ‘‘A. F.’’ apparently thinks me cnn 
doing nothing else but. The evangelist, again lugged in, was ju 
a joke and nothing more. We will let him lie, or keep on lyingy 
I do not know of anything more factual, or more dem an 
strable, than the contours and colors, the lights and shades, ¢ | 
these Otsego County hills. The ties that bind our good frien 
Doctor John, to the old homestcad are most certainly “rea 
tangible, definable and susceptible of proof.’’ His delightius 
“‘Cruisings,’’ about and thereabout, particularly if you know 7 


| 


man himself, are of the nature of incontrovertible proof. The 
facts of tallness, thinness, darkness by no means exhaust the range 
of facts about him. I happen to know that he can make coffee, 
and bake sausages, and make himself an admirable host; that he 
has a cordial handclasp, that he thinks and speaks quickly. I 
also know that there is a peculiarly johnvanschaickesque light 
in his eye, that he wields a facile pen, that. he knows and loves 
| birds, that he clings to certain deeply imbedded theological con- 
‘ceptions because they are as his very life to him. These are all 
facts about the editor. These and all the many other facts 
that may be gathered constitute the truth about him. 

Don’t let anybody be so stupid as to think of facts as nothing 
else than dimension, materiality, things visible. And for the 
sake of everybody that counts let’s quit believing that some- 
thing once said by somebody who bulked big at the time when he 
said it, is necessarily workable, worth while or right, in the Now 

and the Here. 


Harry Enos Rouillard. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
* * 


THE CONVENTION CAN DECIDE IF IT WANTS TO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our time at our National Conventions always is so fully 
occupied that surely any suggestion to expedite matters ought 
to be acceptable. In view of this I would suggest that the time 
| spent receiving invitations and voting on the place for the next 
meeting be dispensed with. After all, it is merely a useless 
| gesture. In the ten years I have been in the ministry I have 

attended three National Conventions. The first was in Detroit, 
| and we voted to go to Chattanooga for the next Convention. I 
remember that while the discussion was going on Dr. Hall the 
same as told us that it would do us no good to vote for the South- 
/ern city, the trustees of the Convention would not permit our 
going there. Well, we voted for it in spite of his warning, and 
the Convention went elsewhere, I believe Providence. Circum- 
stances prevented my attending another National Convention 
tili Hartford. There we wasted some time on voting for the 
next meeting, and voted to go to Indianapolis. We went to 
Washington. In Washington last year we again voted to go to 
Indianapolis, and lo and behold the Leader tells us now we are 
going to Buffalo. Well, Buffalo will be much handier for me, 
but I fail to understand why we should waste our time voting on 
where we should go when it doesn’t make any difference any- 
way. Let’s cut if off the program next Convention and go to the 
Zoo (if Buffalo has one) instead. 


Lewis R. Lowry. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


ness 


HAVE WE MINISTERS ENOUGH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Under the head of reactions in the Leader of June 14, I note 
a letter from Mr. Niles of Denver relative to professors in our 
theological schools advising students to enter our ministry. 

Until we have more churches I see no reason for men pre- 
paring for our ministry, as I think we have many more ministers 
in our fellowship than we have churches. And I know of no 
great strides being made in the spreading of our faith in new 
_ fields where preachers could be used. 

As I look back over a period of thirty years in New York 
state and think of the churches closed, it is appalling. I know of 
one association that twenty-eight years ago had fourteen churches 
reporting, out of which there are three left I believe—the others 
closed, the property sold, in most cases the money turned over 
to the State Convention. But no new churches built. 

Now and then one hears talk of the Southern field as a fertile 
spot for the spread of our faith. I am quite familiar with the 
whole field there, and when I think of the little that has been 
done in the last fifty years down there I do not see where the 
encouragement comes from. Of course, there are probably some 
places there which, if the General Convention and Woman’s 
Missionary Association would carry them as they are doing with 
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a lot of old churches there that ought to have been taught years 
ago to carry their own burdens, would also be willing to pay a 
modicum towards the support of a church. But that would not 
encourage many young men to enter our ministry with only 
such prospects in view. It seems to me for the present we have 
all the men entering the ministry that we can take care of, and 
time would be wasted in trying to induce others to enter. 

I greatly enjoy the weekly visits of the Leader and read 
every word from cover to cover. 

D. Sumner Willson. 
Philadelphia, Penn. e- 
* * 


THE LEADER OF JUNE 21 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The edition of the Leader of June-21 is worth the price of 
subscription to many. Evidently the editor tries to get the best, 
of rather the strongest, presentation of religious ideas from 
anywhere, then, with comments under a camouflage of gentle- 
ness, strikes hard for his very own. Under the glove of gentility 
there is a fist of steel. His introduction to the Ware Lecture of 
Dr. Sullivan is suggestive in what it lets out, as much as in what 
it lets in, to those who can read between the lines. 

And what a wonderful sermon does Sullivan give! Of course 
it may be called a lecture, and Dr. Sullivan may try to lecture; 
but a preacher is a preacher, and, as a poet will poetize, so will 
Dr. Sullivan preach, for which we can thank God. And when he 
closes with, ‘‘My friends, this is not the time for controversy or 
anger. It is a time for our deep repentance. I will stand here 
before you then speaking for you, I trust, and ask God Almighty 
to forgive us,’’ many of us can say Amen. 

In sharp contrast with this theistic call to repentance is the 
brief report of Dr. Reese’s installation address at the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York. ‘‘Both matter and the gods are 
passing into the limbo of forgotten things.’’ What a striking 
sentence! And then there is a bird’s-eye view of the three world 
views of materialism, humanism, and theism. 

I venture to suggest that Friend Reese’s criticism of theism 
is too strict, for one does not have to accept the old theism,to be a 
theist. Would you expect to use this same philosophy about 
science that is used here about theism? As to say that if you 
did not accept the old science, that the old science is much the 
worse for wear, the sun of science is waning. Would it not be 
fair to say that if the old theism did not change it would show 
that back of it there was not reality? When this eminent hu- 
manist says, ‘‘It is noteworthy that only the good qualities are 
read into the universe,’’ I think this is too sweeping a generaliza- 
tion. For such theists as William James or Mill are certainly 
aware of evil as much as humanists. Nevertheless, there is an 
acceptance of the reality of evil and that we ourselves must do 
something about it upon which the neotheists and the religious 
humanists both agree. And to look at things sanely and whole, 
we must recognize our agreements as well as our disagreements. 
How much difference is there between a neotheist and a re- 
ligious humanist in the programs for this present world? 

The Churchman expresses unspeakable sorrow in recording 
the Leader’s report of the Dieffenbach-Bradley deba’e, which is 
put in prize ring jargon. But that is not the worst of it, for 
when the editor reads St. Paul’s illustration of boxing and fight- 
ing he will feel bad about one greater than van Schaick. 

Carlyle Swmmerbeil. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


* * 


APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Appreciation to the editor of the Leader and to the Manager 
of the Publishing House for the copies of Dr. van Schaick’s 
sermon, “‘If I Could Preach Just Once.”’ 
ja I take delight in presenting its clear thinking and noble 
thought to my people. 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Catholic on St. Augustine 


Saint Augustine. By Giovanni Papini. 
Translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti. 
(Harcourt Brace. $3.00.) 


Papini, best known as the author of 
a Life of Christ, finds an affinity of ex- 
perience between himself and the bishop 
of Hippo. As a man of letters who, after 
the pursuit of truth through many philos- 
ophies, finally found his way back to 
Catholic Christianity (not to mention 
other similarities), this modern Italian 
feels well fitted to follow Augustine sym- 
pathetically through the vagaries, moral 
and intellectual, of his youth and early 
manhood and through his conversion to 
his long years of varied service of the faith. 
The reader finds that he is right. While 
Papini can not achieve the detachment of 
Joseph McCabe, the ex-priest who so 
vividly pictures African Christianity in 
the fourth century as a setting, for his 
portrait of Saint Augustine, he can put 
himself in a position whence Augustine’s 
real greatness is visible. His own admira- 
tion for the saint amounts to unquestioning 
veneration, and inevitably this attitude 
makes it impossible for Papini to see the 
less attractive sides of his subject. 

This does not mean that Papini mini- 
mizes Augustine’s early sins; on the con- 
trary he accepts Augustine’s own estimate 
of them, in this abandoning many modern 
readers who see in the lurid descriptions 
of the Confessions a deliberately over- 
drawn picture. To Papini the blackness 
of the shadowed valley only serves to ac- 
centuate the light which dawns at the 
conversion. But Papini does not see the 
strength of personal ambition in Augustine, 
the desire for dominance, the striving for 
leadership, for which there is evidence in 
childhood and youth as well as in manhood 
and which was one of several factors dis- 
posing him to the adoption of Christianity. 
Augustine saw in Ambrose of Milan the 
sort of man he aspired to be, and it was 
but a short time after his conversion be- 
fore he too was a busy bishop directing 
the faith and conduct of a large number of 
fellow Christians. No life of Augustine 
has yet brought out the part played by 
this element in his complex personality. 

Augustine’s amazing influence for cen- 
turies, revealed in the claim of almost 
every type of Christian thought in later 
centuries to find its justification in his 
writings, resulted from the ability of his 
mind to be hospitable to what most men 
find irreconcilable views. ‘‘He harbored 
all extremes without allowing himself 
to be dominated by one alone.’’ In the 
course of his theological arguments he 
does violence to logic in his effort to hold 
together conflicting theories. To Papini 
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this is at once a sign of his greatness and 
a natural consequence of the mysterious 


character of the matters he dealt with. . 


By a feat not unlike that of Augustine, 
Papini points out first that Augustine, 
“seeking to reach if not the explanation 
at least the comprehension of such deep 
mysteries, was forced to resort to formulae 
which at times offend our common sense,”’ 
but then proceeds to claim that ‘“‘if we 
keep in mind his entire system of thought 
without taking from it or exaggerating 
any one element as certain heretics have 
done, we shall see that the whole links up 
harmoniously.’’ ‘‘System’’ there never 
was in the vast array of Augustine’s works. 
In him mysticism and rationalism, Platon- 
ism and logic, were never harmonized, 
either in life or in theology. 

As a sympathetic study of Augustine 
this work will serve a very useful purpose, 
in spite of frequent comments on non- 
Catholics which show Papini’s inability 
to understand or appreciate. men like 
Leonardo (Catholic only on his death-bed), 
Renan, and Emerson. Placed alongside of 
Bertrand’s more penetrating but less in- 
teresting study, and as a corrective to the 
more critical interpretations, it will help 
the twentieth century to understand the 
outstanding man of the fourth. It is 
much more significant and satisfying than 
the same author’s Life of Christ. 

The translator’s work has been well done, 
for the style is fluent, idiomatic, readable. 
Several photographs of old masters de- 
picting St. Augustine add to the interest 
of the volume. 

ELE SBS. 
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Modern Religion from Puritan Origins 


By H. H. Saunderson. (Beacon Press. 
$2.00.) 


What a curious mixture of virtue and 
vice the Puritans exhibited! They came 
to America to enjoy religious liberty, but 
showed at times an extreme religious in- 
intolerance; they came to establish de- 
mocracy in church government, but they 
founded in their own fashion a new ec- 
clesiastical autocracy; they came to lead 
a life significant in its simplicity and lack 
of sham, but in reality they created an 
untitled aristocracy; and, last but not least, 
they came to bring ‘salvation to the In- 
dians, but they spent most of their time 
trying to achieve it themselves—having 
first compelled the Indians to seek it in 
another world! 

But we must judge the Puritan, says 
Dr. Saunderson, not by ‘‘the point at 
which we see him standing, but by the 
direction in which he was going.’’ The 
author then proceeds in this volume to 
give a rapid survey of the growth of lib- 
eralism in theology from the days of Arius 
to the present. The word heretic means 


“tight to choose.’’ The Puritan is the 
man who chooses to worship God in hi 
own way. By this formula all heretics 
become for Dr. Saunderson Puritans in 
spirit, and we follow the heretical stream 
as it flows first through the Catholi 
Church in such groups as the Cathari and 
the Lollards and then through the re-— 
formed ehurch in such groups as those 
who gathered about Calvin and Arminius, - 
until we see the final flower of the Puritan 
spirit in New England Unitarianism, and 
especially in the Cambridge poets. ‘3 

The story is so lucidly told that the 
heroic spirit of the heretic becomes mag- 
nificently vivid. Yet even granting that 
they were all Puritans, one can not but 
wonder whether the final consummation in 
“‘New England’s Golden Age’’ was worl 
the earlier martyrdoms. Perhaps no one 
could have done better than Dr. Saunder- : 
son in trying to rehabilitate the Puritan, f 
but the truth remains that the Puritan 
genius has always fallen short of the 
greatest religious genius. Whether it be 
because of his rationalism or his egoism 
or other characteristics the Puritan never 
produced a St. Francis or even a John 
Wesley. 


St. John’s Church, 


Williamstown, Mass. 
* * 


The Passion Week 


By Walter E. Bundy. (Willett, Clark and _ 
Colby. $2.00.) 


Gardiner M. Day. 
2 


5 
This is an admirably clear and compre- . 
hensive account of the last week of Jesus’ 
life. Each day is studied carefully and 
the various records of each incident con- — 
trasted. The volume gives the result © 
of modern scholarship in its bearing upon ; 
the events of the final week of the Master’s : 
life in a form that lends itself both to © 
reading and to reference. It is written — 
for ‘‘Ministers, Laymen, and Study 7 
Groups,’’ and without doubt will be found ~ 
useful by members of all three groups. : 
Especially valuable is the closing chapter, : 
“The Easter Adversative,’’ in which the g 
psychological, historical and religious ap- — 
proaches are outlined. The reviewer puts - 
down this work in sheer amazement that 
many similar books had not appeared long | 
before 1930. 
Gardiner M. Day. 
* 


* * 


I never cut my neighbor’s throat; it 
My neighbor’s gold I never stole; i 
I never spoiled his house and land; : 
But God have mercy on my soul! i. 


For I am haunted night and day 
By all the deeds I have not done; 
O unattempted loveliness! 
O costly valor never won! 
Marguerite Wilkinson. 
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Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass. 


SO THIS IS BOSTON! 

Yes, that is just what it is! What city 
has a more beautiful church? And the 
best part of it is that within its walls Dr. 
and Mrs. Lowe, Miss Ethel Hughes and 
many other people of the Church of the 
Redemption are holding out hands of 
welcome to the arrivals. Scouts are at 
hand to carry bags and show the visitors 
how to reach their rooms or hotels. 

At the registration table, Miss Edith 
Pierce and her able helpers are passing out 
the ecards for your autographs and home 
address. People who know all about Bos- 
ton are ready to answer your questions. 
All through the neighborhood there are 
scattered restaurants where hungry people 
can be fed. 

Here they come, from Illinois, Iowa, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and the District of Colum- 
bia. Aren’t they a fine-looking crowd? 
We hope they all think the Boston crowd 
is good-looking, too. Here are people from 
Cambridge, Wakefield, Melrose, Malden, 
Medford, Arlington, Somerville, Waltham, 
Charlestown, Roxbury, and still other 
places, but they all say they are from Bos- 
ton. They all are—from Greater Boston. 
They belong to what we old New England- 
ers call ‘‘The Boston Sabbath School 
Union,’’ and they have been working for 
weeks to get ready to entertain these guests 
fromafar. That talllad with curly auburn 
hair is Louis Smith, who will tell you what 
you want to know about sight-seeing. 
f you want to go out to Tufts College on 


Tuesday afternoon, get in touch with him 
immediately. 

Is there anybody here who does not 
know Carl Hempel? He is watching 
for somebody to make a good speech at 
the Get-Together later in the evening. 
Don’t run away from him. He only wants 
you to say a few words and he wants those 
to tell the outstanding achievement of 
your school this past year. After those 
short speeches, Miss Hughes and her 
assistants will give you something cold 
and refreshing. 

Perhaps you will miss the book exhibits 
which we often have at Conventions. 
But ten minutes’ walk away is the Pub- 
lishing House where they will show you all 
kinds of books. When you can’t stand 
speeches another minute, you can slip out 
and walk down there to see where the 
Christian Leader is made, and where all 
those letters you receive are written. On 
Monday afternoon, Dr. Marshall, mana- 
ger of the Publishing House, and his genial 
helpers will give a reception to all of us. 
More interesting sights and more of some- 
thing cool and refreshing. 

Find your room promptly and don’t stay 
at the Get-Together too late, for you must 
be at church promptly Sunday morning 
to hear Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose 
preach the occasional sermon. All after- 
noon you will be able to do just what you 


choose, and in the evening, don your’ 


colonial dress and come to the service of 
worship with all the others. Then on Mon- 
day morning we shall all be ready for the 
business session and its important duties. 


Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE JULY 19 
TO 26 


We are hoping that on Saturday after- 
noon, July 19, there will be the largest 
registration for our Ferry Beach Institute 
we have ever had. The Dean of the 
Institute, Miss Earle, Professor Ratcliff and 
Mr. Cate, will be present to help students 
sign up for courses. Saturday evening, 
there will be the introduction of faculty 
and announcement of courses, followed by 
a program of get-acquainted games. 

Sunday morning a church school ses- 
sion, and then Rev. Weston A. Cate of 
Nashua, N. H., preaches the sermon in 
the grove. Standard courses in “Story 
Telling’ and in ‘‘The Teaching Message 
of the Church’ begin on Sunday. Morn- 
ings all the week will be filled with class 
sessions, afternoons with rest and recrea- 
tion, and evenings with entertainment. 
Will there be a Stunt Night? Certainly, 
yes. Will there be a Minstrel Show? 
Certainly, yes. Other nice things, too, 
such as a boat ride and a bonfire. ; 

New faces among the faculty this year, 
and new workers to lead in the good times. 
Among them we should count Rev. Frank 
B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., 
famed for his success with young people, 
Mrs. Weston Cate, who will co-operate 
with Mrs. Mercer in one evening’s program. 
Others who are not entirely new, Mrs. 
Sarah Morgan Mercer, Rev. Weston A. 
Cate, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 

Morning prayers will last exactly ten 
minutes, and after supper there will be a 
thirty minute vesper service on the beach. 

But there will be many things at Ferry 
Beach not listed on the program. The 
quiet solemnity of the pine grove. The 
sunset light on the ocean as the lights 
appear here and there to guide sailors on 
the sea, The hush of the morning if one 
rises early for a dip. The friendship that 
shines in the eyes of everybody. The 
circle where we join hands for a moment 
just before we go to bed. Who shall 
measure what all these things may mean 


to us? 
eh ph 


THEY SAIL THE OCEAN BLUE 


On Sunday, July 13, Miss Mary Slaugh- 
ter sails on the Britannic, White Star 
Line, from East Boston, for two months in 
Europe. The best wishes of all of us go 
with her. She will be accompanied by 
Miss Eleanor Bonner, of Washington, 
D. C. May these two dear friends have 
an ideal trip and come back to us in Sep- 
tember refreshed in body and re-created 
in mind. 

* * 

The flowers on the pulpit this morning 
will be given those who are sick after the 
sermon.—From a church bulletin quoted in 
the Florida Times Union. 


Among Our Churches 
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Massachusetts Letter 


Massachusetts is not 
thought of ordinarily 
as a field in which 
summer services flour- 
ish. Starting with the 
city churches years ago 
the custom of closing 
for the heated season 
spread to the villages 
and to the country 
places, and grew until most of our houses 
of worship were not found open from late 
June to early September. There is mani- 
fest now a swing in the other direction. 
Massachusetts has thousands of visitors 
in the summer time. Among them are 
many Universalists who, coming from 
other sections of the country, desire to 
visit the churches of their own faith, and 
to listen to some of the preachers about 
whom they read. Our churches are dis- 
covering that there is a loss in the long 
vacation, and more and more they are 
getting back upon the idea of a whole 
year program. 

The Church of the Redemption, for the 
first time in many years, is to be open 
throughout the summer. Miss Hughes, 
assistant, will be in the church office 
daily, and the preachers for the Sundays 
of July and August are the following: July 
6, Rev. G. H. Leining; July 18, Dr. Lowe; 
July 20, Dr. Marshall; July 27, Rev. C. H. 
Emmons; August 3, Dr. Brigham of Chi- 
cago; August 10, Rev. C. O. Smith; 
August 17, Rev. John D. Brush; August 
24, Dr. Leining of New York; August 31, 
Dr. Rice. 

At the old, historic church in Oxford, 
Rey. Philip F. Mayer is to be the preacher 
for the nine Sundays of July and August. 
Mr. Mayer is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and of Northwestern in Chi- 
cago. He is now a graduate student at 
Harvard. For the past year he has been 
serving in what is known as the Larger 
Parish in Limington, Maine. Dr. John 
Sayles and Mrs. Sayles are attendants upon 
the services of Mr. Mayer in Limington. 

The little white church on Broadway, 
West Haverhill, will have services on five 
Sundays, July 6, 138 and 20 and August 
24 and 31. Rev. Edwin L. Noble of 
Quincy will preach on four of the Sundays. 
By an exchange, Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of 
Weymouth will be the preacher in Haver- 
hill on July 20. 

The Cape Ann churches at Rockport, 
Annisquam, West Gloucester and Glouces- 
ter will have services as usual. Rev. C. J. 
Cowing at Gloucester and Rev. Ben B. 
Hersey at Annisquam are planning to make 
their services of special significance this 
summer. Like most of the historic and 
scenic sections of the state a big influx of 
people is expected along the North Shore 
in this Tercentenary year, and our churches 


intend to be ready with a hearty welcome. 

Cape Cod churches have not been so 
active and so filled with hope in twenty 
years. Dr. Albion’s church in Province- 
town will be a busy spot this summer. 
Orleans and Eastham, Chatham and 
Yarmouthport, are all to show even more 
than usual interest. Rev. F. W. Sprague 
supplies every Sunday at Marion, as does 
Rey. Earl Wilson at Mattapoisett. Rev. 
Otto Lyding of Nashua, N. H., is to preach 
at Chatham. Rev. and Mrs. Otis F. 
Alvord of Friendship, New York, will 
spend July in Orleans and Eastham and 
will preach in both places. Rev. Lester L. 
Lewis of Waterville, Maine, comes back 
for the summer to Yarmouthport. Here 
is a church at Yarmouthport of which 
we are justly proud. Closed for a num- 
ber of years, Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
supplying at Chatham, went over to Yar- 
mouthport and called the people together 
in the old building, much out of repair. 
The church started upon a new way. The 
past year the plant was open every Sun- 
day. On April 27 a church school was 
organized with twenty members, and 
others have come in since. 

While for a number of months Orleans 
and Eastham, in one circuit, have been 
our only pastorless places, resignations 
recently have come rather fast. With 
the beginning of the new season in Sep- 
tember there will be need for ministers in 
Monson, Medford, Medford Hillside, Bev- 
erly, Essex, Methuen, Leominster, Rox- 
bury, Canton and Foxboro, and Plym- 
outh. We would add Quincy, except that 
an arrangement has been made at Quincy 
for Dr. Huntley, recent president of the 
General Sunday School Association, to 
act as interim minister, as he did in West 
Somerville, from the opening on Sept. 7 
up to the first of January, 1931. Rev. 
Orin A. Stone will complete his work in 
Monson on Sept. 1. Rev. Hendrik Vos- 
sema will retire from Medford on Oct. 1. 
By the time this is read, Rev. Robert Rice 
will have gone from Beverly and Essex to 
Minneapolis, and Rev. John M. Paige will 
have concluded a fine piece of service in 
Medford Hillside. The future course at 
Roxbury is not quite clear. The Su- 
perintendent is asked to open the new fall 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., of New 
York,and Rev.Stanard Dow Butler, D.D., 
of St. Petersburg, Florida, represent the 
Universalists on the list of preachers for 
the union services in Lowell, Mass., the 
former preaching July 13 and the latter 
July 27. Eliot Union Church, All Souls 
Church (union of Congregational and 
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season on Sept. 14. Beverly and Essex are — 
negotiating with one of our well known ~ 
pastors, hoping to have him succeed Mr. 
Rice. Methuen will probably continue 
its present method, that of having a young 
man upon a part-time basis. Leominster — 
is thinking of trying the same plan used | 
at Worcester and Hardwick. Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, while serving as assistant to 
Dr. Tomlinson in Worcester, will be the 
pastor at Hardwick. If an assistant can 
be found for Rev. F. W. Gibbs in Fitchburg 
he could serve admirably as the regular 
minister at Leominster. Canton and 
Foxboro feel poignantly the passing of 
Dr. Conklin. It will not be easy to fill 
his place. To find a man who will still 
keep the two parishes in a happy com- 
bination will be the ambition of the Su- 
perintendent and the hope of the churches 
themselves. And now comes an opening 
at Plymouth caused by the untimely pass- 
ing of Rev. Doris A. Swett. 
Rev. S. Laurine Freeman of East Bos- 
ton, who was forced to relinquish her 
work with the first of January, this year, © 
was back in her place for the Children’s” 
Day services on June 8. On June 15, 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain conducted the - 
regular service in East Boston, and now 
the church will be closed until Sept. 7, 
when Miss Freeman expects to be at her © 
beloved task. Such loyalty and activity — 
as have been shown in East Boston dur- — 
ing these six months could not be readily — 
matched. Not a service has been omitted, — 
not a bill has gone unpaid, and that faith- 
ful parish has contributed to every call 
of the denomination from whatever source. 
The office of the State Superintendent 
at 176 Newbury Street will not be closed 
at allthissummer. Any church or minis- 
ter needing the attention of the Superin- 
tendent will be able to reach him. The 
telephone is Kenmore 7865. While so 
many ministers from this section will be 
vacationing in other states and countries, — 
we want our Universalist people to under- 
stand that we are ready to supply a minis- — 
ter promptly for any proper parochial or — 
ministerial service. Our purpose is to 
serve. The Superintendent’s office is | 
the logical center from which to draw , 
every sort of help—the greater our useful- 
ness the larger our joy. 
Leroy W. Coons. 
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and Interests 


Unitarian), the First Universaiist and ‘ 
St. Paul’s Methodist Churches unite. 

Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart-_ 
mouth College made commencement ad- ~ 
dresses at Loomis School and at Avon © 
Old Farms in Connecticut, at Tabor Acad- — 
emy, Norwood High, Lexington High 
and Sea Pines School, Brewster, in Massa- 
chusetts, at Cranston High in Auburn, 


.1., Stoneleigh School, Rye Beach, N. H., 
nd Springfield High, Vermont. 


Rey. Lawrence W. Abbott preached in 
acine, Wisconsin, on Sunday, June 22. 
fter the service a unanimous call was 
xtended to him to become the pastor of 
he church, which he has accepted. He 
ailed on June 28 for a trip abroad and 


Rev. T. W. Horsfield, formerly pastor 
of the St. Johnsbury, Vermont, church, 
will assume the pastoiate of the Bath, 
Maine, church on August 3, foilowing a 
trip to Venezuela and the Virgin Islands. 


Mr. E. Russel! Sanborn and Miss Mary 
B, Harris were married at their new home 
on the Hopkinton Road, Concord, New 
Hampshire, by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., of Boston, on Wednesday, June 25. 
Mr. Sanborn was for seventeen years or- 
ganist of the Beacon Universalist Church 
in Brookline, Mass. Mrs. Sanborn, a 
teacher of music, has been associated 
with Mr. Sanborn in his work of organ re- 
building. 

Rev. John M. Paige, who completed 
his pastorate at Medford Hillside, Mass., 
on June 22, will preach in Barnard, Ver- 
mont, through July and August. 


Mr. Donald B. Lothrop preached in 
Plymouth, Mass., June 22 and 29. Owing 
to the death of the minister, Rev. Doris A. 
Swett, though contrary to custom, the 
Plymouth church will be closed through 
July and August. 


Connecticut 


Stafford.—Rev. C. D. Newton, pastor. 
June 15 was observed as Children’s Day, 
with a large congregation present. Mem- 
bers of the church school presented the 
pageant ‘‘Children of the Kingdom.’’ 
At an impressive service following the 
pageant, three children were baptized. 
Another child was christened June 1. In 
May, the Men’s Forum, with guests, was 
addressed by Representative R. B. Kelsey, 
who spoke on ‘‘Modern Phases of Legisla- 
tion.”’ Light refreshments were served for 
the visitors by the members of the Forum. 

Georgia 
_ Atianta.—Dr. Aubrey Hess has been 
invited to become minister of this church, 
and it is believed that he willaccept. The 
church will be closed for the summer, re- 
opening in September. 


Illinois 


Hoopéston.—The Universalist Aid So- 
‘ciety has sent to the Southern Industrial 
Institute at Camp Hill, Ala., five dozen 
dish towels to help replenish their kitchen 
needs, and these were hemmed by Mrs. 
Minerva Durham, an old lady eighty-four 
years old, who came to visit Mrs. M. J. 
Parnell, one of our members. This lady is 
deaf and has to be communicated with by 
writing. : 


if 
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Massachusetts 


New Bedford.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, 
pastor. Mr. Stevens came here from 
Saugus Feb. 1. The church has been 
very active for this five months, and the 
financial condition is reported as being 
the best at this season for several years. 
Children’s Day services held June 8 were 
in charge of Mr. Albert M. Chase, the 
superintendent of the church school. 
Two children were baptized. This church 
unites with the central churches of the 
city in union services for the sumrner. 
On Sunday, July 20, the service will be 
held in the Universalist church. Rev. Wm. 
B. Mathews of the North Congregational 
Church will preach. On Sunday, Aug. 10, 
Rey. James F. Albion, D. D., of Province- 
town will be the preacher. On Sunday, 
June 22, the Pilgrim Church of New Bed- 
ford was invited to worship with the Uni- 
versalist church in a union service. Mr. 
Stevens conducted the services, Rev. 
Leslie W. Greeley, pastor of Pilgrim 
Church, being the preacher. His topic 
was “‘The Soul’s Appeal.” These two con- 
gregations completely filled the church, 
which was beautifully decorated with roses 
and other flowers. Two young people were 
received into the church by Mr. Stevens. 
These were Miss Dorothy Vining, the 
president of the Y. P. C. U., and Thomas 
Lee Norris, a young man also active in 
affairs of the church. These make four 
accessions to the church membership this 
season. 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Mothers’ Day was observed with 
appropriate services in church and church 
school. A program entitled ‘‘Mothers’ 
Day Thoughts,’’ was given in the church 
school by the members of a class in the 
intermediate department. The pupils 
were assisted by their teacher, Mrs. Ida 
Sharratt, and by the pastor’s wife. Usual- 
ly our ladies do all the work incident to 
the serving of a public supper, but on 
May 14 the men, desiring to help the ladies, 
put on one of the most successful suppers 
of the year. ‘‘One of the finest pageants 
I ever saw,’’ was the comment made by 
Rev. Albert Hammatt on ‘“‘The Golden 
Road,’’ presented by teachers and pupils 
of the church school on Children’s Sunday. 
Promotion certificates were presented by 
our superintendent, Charles H. Line. 
Prayer and talk to the children by Rey. 
Albert Hammatt. There were also solos 
and class songs. Each child was given a 
potted plant at the close of the service. 
A successful church school picnic was 
held at Crystal Lake, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., on Saturday, June 14. Our people 
have greatly enjoyed the guest preachers 
who have come to us during our pastor’s 
long illness. Mr. Mooney is now con- 
valescing and plans to spend the months 
of July and August at the seashore in order 
to recuperate for the resumption of church 
duties in the fall. 
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Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The nineteen hundredth anni- 
versary of Pentecost was observed with a 
special program on June 8. ‘‘Human 
Factors in Pentecost,’’ was the subject of 
Mr. Reamon’s sermon. Nine new mem- 
bers were received, bringing the total num- 
ber received since Christmas to twenty- 
six. A splendid audience was present and 
again on the following Sunday when Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed. The feature of 
this program was an operetta, composed 
by one of our own members, Mrs. A. R. 
Dart, ‘‘A Day in a Deserted Garden.”’ 
Forty-eight children participated. The 
costumes were designed and made by 
Mrs. E. G. McConnell. Mrs. Reamon 
directed the presentation. The rostrum 
of the church was transformed to repre- 
sent a flower garden. Our church school 
will continue in session throughout the 
present month. One of the frequent at- 
tendants at church is Mrs. A. D. Crans- 
ton, who celebrated her ninetieth birthday 
last March. Another is Mrs. George 
Cooper, who will be ninety years old, or 
rather young, in just a few days. Both 
of these women are life-long Universalists. 
Their records are being approached by at 
least two or three other faithful members. 
At a recent parish meeting, special recog- 
nition was given Mr. Henry Woodworth, 
who announced proudly that he had 
passed his ninety-third birthday. These 
good people have seen a small, straggling 
village develop into the capital city of 
Michigan, with an aggregate population of 
nearly a hundred thousand people. They 
have likewise seen a small company of 
people more than hold their own against 
a thousand problems in maintaining the 
First Universalist Church. During the 
past nine months, Mr. Reamon has de- 
livered sixty-four outside addresses. Two 
groups, the Mission Circle and the Uni- 
versalist Guild, holding their meetings last 
Thursday, were entertained at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Reamon. 


New York 

Auburn.—Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Children’s Day was appropriately 
observed on June 15, and the infant daugh- 
ter of Mr, and Mrs. LeMoyne Morgan 
was baptized. A beautiful floral tribute 
was presented in memory of Rev. C. H. 
Vail, a former pastor, whose death oc- 
curred six years ago on this date. At the 
June meeting of the King’s Daughters 
and Sons, the organist and choir were 
guests of honor at supper, with Mrs. David 
Johnson and Mrs. F. L. Griswold in charge. 
Their annual picnic will be held at Enna 
Jettick Park on Owasco Lake, July 8. 
The picnic for the congregation and Sun- 
day school was held June 27 at Fillmore 
State Park. For the first time in many 
years, two weddings have been solemnized 
in this church recently—that of Miss 
Alyze Hungerford and Donald Smith, and 
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of Miss Marjorie L. Peacock and Wallace 
W. Lockwood. Miss Marjorie George, a 
teacher in our Sunday school, sailed June 25 
from Montreal for a visit to England and 
the Continent. Several people from this 
church attended the 106th annual meet- 
ing of the Cayuga Association of Uni- 
versalists, held at Syracuse, and Rev. 
P. T. Jones was one of the speakers. 
* * 


DAY AT DOOLITTLE 
HOME 


Donation or Visitation Day has become 
a fixed feature in the annual program of 
the Doolittte Home in Foxboro, Mass. 
This year the day was observed on Tues- 
day, June 24. By eleven o’clock, when 
the exercises began, the Congregational 
church was completely filled. At the di- 
rection of the trustees, the order of exer- 
cises had been arranged by Dr. L. W. 
Coons, State Superintendent, who presided 
and introduced the speakers. There 
were five speakers in the forenoon, Rev. 
Charles P. Hall of West Somerville, Rev. 
Crawford O. Smith of Brookline, Rev. Dr. 
John S. Lowe of Boston, Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks of Malden, and Rev. Charles A. 
Haney of North Attleboro. Each was 
brief, direct and pungent, and all were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Mrs. Bianchard 
was the soloist. The large company pres- 
ent appreciated the contributions of 
the organist, the soloist, and the list of 
speakers. The floral decorations were 
charming. The Congregationalists, realiz- 
ing that the Universalist church is too 
small! for such a gathering, tendered the 
use of their entire building, auditorium 
and vestry, andtheamplegrounds. Tables 
were spread in every part of the vestry for 
the box lunches of the visitors, while 
coffee, good and abundant, was furnished 
by the women of the Foxboro parish. 

At the morning service a large chair was 
placed upon the pulpit platform in recog- 
nition of Dr. Conklin, and the flowers at- 
tached expressed the thought and love of 
all for the leader of the Home whose genius 
had brought it to its present fine condition. 

Although the drive for $50,000 had been 
so recently completed, the usual offering 
was solicited. The collection amounted 
to $218, and in addition there was a pledge 
of $25 to the building fund. In the after- 
noon there were handed the clerk, Miss 
Bourne, in the way of checks, donations, 
and memberships, $188.10. A few con- 
tributions came by mail. Mr. Haney, 
manager of the financial campaign, re- 
ported that to date there is pledged to the 
fund for enlarging the building above 
$55,000. Construction will probably be 
begun next spring. 

At 2 p. m., the entire group, together 
with a considerable number of friends who 
could not be present in the forenoon, 
gathered upon the lawn and the porches 
of the Home for a beautifully simple 
memorial service for Dr. Conklin. The 
speakers were Dr. George E. Leighton of 
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Somerville and President John A. Cousens 
of Tufts College. Dr. Leighton gave a 
fine tribute to the life and worth of Dr. 
Conklin. Dr. Cousens spoke of Dr. 
Conklin as a personal friend. That 
friendship ran through a period of forty 
years. Mrs. Conklin was present at the 
memoria! hour in the afternoon. 

Every friend of the Doolittle Home 
feels that its establishment is secure. Its 
great leader has recently handed over to 
others the direction of the Home, but not 
until he had seen his great dream for the 
Home realized. Dr. Conklin parted from 
his task with the victory won, and the 
resultant happiness was like a benediction 
to his mind. 

Resolutions adopted by the trustees of 
the Home express their sense of deep regret 
at the death of Dr. Charles Conklin, 
saying: 

“Always he had been the trusted guide 
and counsellor, and it was constantly in 
his heart and mind, and no service that 
he could render had ever been spared. 
He was a constant visitor at the Home 
and was the friend and counsellor of all 
the members of the Home family, visiting 
the sick, officiating at the burials of the 
dead. Among the countless good deeds 
of a full and serviceable life, his work for 
this institution will stand forth as the 
crowning jewel in a great galaxy of good 
deeds. The culmination and fruition of 
all this service came in the completion of 
the fund for the enlargement of this 
Home, and this will stand as a lasting 
memorial to his service and devotion. 
We shall miss his genial presence, his wise 
counsel and his unfailing devotion to the 
interests of our Home. We and our 
successors will always think of him as the 
father of the Doolittle Home.”’ 

Another resolution says of Edward P. 
Clafiin: ‘‘He was faithful to his duties as 
a trustee, and when he saw things that 
needed to be done he often did them with 
his own hands. His service was always 
of the sort that money could not buy, and 
his character and spirit were such as to 
endear him to all his associates.” 

* * 


HONORING MISS MACDUFF 


The vestry of the First Baptist Church 
of Leominster, Mass., was filled on a recent 
evening with friends and admirers of Rev. 
Isabella S. Macduff at a farewell reception 
tendered her by church women of Leomin- 
ster, the W. C. T. U. and the Fortnightly 
Club. Miss Macduff was assisted in re- 
ceiving by Mrs. R. M. Trafton, wife of the 
pastor of the Baptist church, and Mrs. 
Bertha Phillips of her own church. Mrs. 
H. W. Jenkins, Mrs. E. A. Woodbury and 
Mrs. C. A. Sargent served as a welcoming 
committee. Mrs. Lillian B. Goodwin, 
Mrs. Harvey Goodwin and Mrs. Kermit 
Kingsbury furnished music during the 
reception. 

Mrs. H. W. Jenkins, chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, placed a small 
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basket in Miss Macduff’s hands and an 
nounced that the women would provid 
her with a basket lunch for her journe 
away from Leominster, and called upot 
the following women to fill her basket 
Mrs. Clara Webber for the W..C. T. U. 
Mrs. H. F. Strayer for the Fortnight; 
Club; Mrs G. L. Thurston for the Pilgrin 
Congregational women; Miss Lucy Shedd 
for the North Leominster women; Mrs 
H. L. Page, Methodist; Mrs. Stanley E 
Howes, Episcopal; Mrs. Elwyn Smith 
Baptist; Miss Hattie Harris, Unitarian 
and Mrs. Elmer H. Boutelle, who repre 
sented the men’s class of the Pilgrin 
Church, who wished to be included i 
appreciation of Miss Macdufi’s services 
to them. These women made brie 
speeches of felicitation, and each placed ¢ 
small package in her lunch basket. Whe 
Miss Macduff unpacked her basket she 
found $50 in gold. 

During the evening, Mrs. Leroy Tucker 
contributed several delightful vocal solos, 
playing her own accompaniment. Mrs 
R. F. Dickson, violin artist, contribute 
two selections, accompanied by M 
Tucker. Refreshments were served. 

At the close of the evening, Miss Mae 
duff was given a ‘‘book of remembrance,” 
containing the autographs of the wome 


present. 
* * 


W.N. M. A. AND Y. P. C. U. 


During the summer months of July and 
August there will be no regular colum 
under the heading of the W. N. M. 
There will be news items, however, from 
time to time in connection with the wor 
found on other pages. Commencing with) 
the issue of Sept. 6 the regular column 
will be resumed. 

The Y. P. C. U. column will also be 
discontinued for the summer, to be re 
sumed in September. a 

* * 4 


EDWARD P. CLAFLIN 


The Calendar of Murray Church, Attl 
boro, Mass., for May and June, contained) 
the following tribute to Edward P. Claflin, 
who died May 7, in his eighty-first year: 1 

“April 21,- 1889, Edward P. Claflin 
joined Murray Universalist Church by” 
profession of faith and baptism and in h 
passing Murray Church loses one of its 
oldest and one of its most loyal and active! 
members. There was nothing he could! 
do for his church that he knowingly left — 
undone; he served wherever he could 
of help, he gave of himself and of his po 
sessions out of a great generous heart. 
June 3, 1909, he was elected a deacon, at 
the time of his death he was chairman 0 
the standing committee, in which positior 
he has served several years, and as a mem= 
ber.of the house committee he had con- 
stant oversight and care of the church 
property and repairs. For twelve yea 
he served as superintendent of the chur 
school and for the past twelve years 
been our beloved superintendent emeritus. 


i 
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denominational activities outside the 
cal church he was active and widely 
frown, serving a long period as a trustee 

the Ferry Beach Association and for 
ij veral years past as a trustee of the Doo- 
jitle Home for the Aged. He loved his 
jome and his church and he honored both 


+) the life he lived. He lived a Christian 


: 


Jentleman—he leaves a memory that is a 
Jenediction.”’ 

) Funeral services for Mr. Claffin were 
Jeld at his home May 9, conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. I. V. Lobdell. Dr. Charles 


onklin ‘was present and paid a beautiful 


| 
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ribute to his friend of many years. 
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| IN OLD COLONY DAYS 
| 


| Our old historic church in Gloucester is 
jo take a prominent part in the observance 
jm Cape Ann this summer of the tercen- 
fennial of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
jhe ladies of the church are to keep ‘“‘open 
nse” on August 13, 14, 15 and 16, to be 
known as ‘‘Old Colony Days.’’ There 
Will be an interesting exhibition of colonial 
krt and handicraft, things which have been 
bi value in old Gloucester homes, each 
hiternoon and evening in the vestry. 
he ladies in charge will be in colonial 
rostume and will serve tea to all guests. 
There is to be a colonial entertainment 
2ach day. On the first evening ‘‘The 
Pageant of Shawls” is to be presented; on 
ye second night a Puritan choir will give 
concert, singing the old songs and hymns; 
ql no Friday evening ‘““The Old Peabody Pew”’ 
P ill be presented; Saturday will be the 
Children’s Day, and a colonial entertain- 
ment will be given by the girls and boys. 
it is expected that this affair in the co- 
onial setting of our old historic ‘‘Mother 
‘hurch’”’ in its picturesque churchyard, 
will attract not only summer residents of 
ape Ann and the North Shore, but Uni- 
ersalists from all over the state. 

On Aug. 17, the Sunday following these 
our days, the church is to hold a tercen- 
ennial service which should attract a large 
ttendance. The pastor, Rev. Clarence J. 
owing, is to preside and will preach an 
istorical sermon. The organist, Mr. Geo. 

. Stevens, acknowledged as the most 
ifted musician of the city, has arranged a 
rogram of both instrumental and vocal 

sic, appropriate for the occasion. Uni- 
versalists are cordially invited.. 

Our Gloucester church is to be open all 
summer with a service every Sunday 
morning at 10.30. It will also be open to 
visitors who wish to see its articles of his- 
torical interest on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
each week from 2.30 to 5 p. m. during July 
and August. 

Those Universalists visiting Gloucester 
thls summer will also want to visit the 
beautiful old colonial residence on Middle 
Street, the Sargent-Murray-Gilman-Hough 
House. This is the house in which Rev. 
John Murray, the founder of Universalism, 
lived while pastor of the church in Glouces- 
ter. The house is open from 11 a. m. to 
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6 p. m. week days only. A tea room is 
conducted in this colonial mansion. 
* * 
NORTH CAROLINA. YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Another successful session of the North 
Carolina Young People’s Institute has 
just ended at White Lake. The attend- 
ance was not so large as last year. The 
new educational requirements in this 
state sent the great majority of our teach- 
ers to summer schools. Sickness and 
“hard times’? kept others away. But 
“We shall all be there next year’’ is the 
ery throughout the state. 

It was a fine Institute. Harry Can- 
field’s classes on ‘‘Social Problems of the 
Day’’ were so successful that they are 
called for again next season. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s classes on “‘Biblical Aspects of the 
Physical Universe’’ were greatly enjoyed. 
My own classes on the ‘‘Five Principles 
of Universalism’’ brought out consider- 
able discussion. Mr. Bodell, assisted by 
Miss. Mary Lou Wilkins and Edna Wil- 
liams, had charge of the course on ‘‘Music 
and Drama’”’ and they closed their work 
on Saturday night with a beautiful re- 
ligious pageant. 

Evening entertainments were furnished 
by H. L. Canfield in three stereopticon 
lectures and a radio program arranged by 
the Institute’s program committee, featur- 
ing a human organ played by Sally Wil- 
kins and producing original song hits. 

The Sunday morning religious services 
closed the work of our third Institute. 
There were nearly two hundred people 
present. H. L. Canfield delivered a 
wonderful sermon in which he reviewed 
the work of the Institute and its ‘‘worth- 
whileness.’’ A stranger who came said, 
“JT have never attended a more impressive 
service.’? The young people had decor- 
ated the pavilion, which stands amid tall 
junipers and cypress festooned with gray 
Spanish moss. Behind us the bay trees 
were in blossom and in front was the clear 
sparkling water of the lake. 

One thing our Institute is proud of. 
We have never asked for a single cent out- 
side our own state. We have paid our 
bills, have $100 in our building fund and a 
comfortable balance in our general fund. 
We have been offered a beautiful site for 
our permanent location, but it will take 
$2,500 to swing the deal, so that is another 
story. 

F.B. Bishop. 


Notices 


SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, will be held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church, begin- 
ning June 15. 

Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., of the Church 
of the Disciples, will preach June 15, and the other 
speakers will be as follows: Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, 
Second Church in Boston, June 22; Rev. Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert, Jr., Chicago Theological Seminary, 
June 29; Rev. Howard Partington, Addison Street 


Church, Nottingham, England, July 6; Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington Street Church, July 13; 
Rey. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., secretary of the 
Federation of Churches, Philadelphia, July 20; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association, July 27; Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, First Church in Salem, Aug. 3; 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, junior minister-elect of 
Arlington Street Church, Aug. 1; Rev. Ralph J. 
Baldwin, First Parish in Framingham, Aug. 17; 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, Aug. 24; Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congrega- 
tional Church, Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; 
Rev. Abbott Peterson, First Parish, Brookline, 
Sept. 7; Rev. George F. Patterson, Administrative 
Vice-President of American Unitarian Association, 
Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Sept. 21. 
i ait 
MURRAY GROVE 
Program for 1930 

July 19. Opening for guests. 

July 20. Sermon by Rev. Charles Elsworth Petty. 

July 26. Stereopticon Lecture, Rev. Thomas 
Edward Potterton, D. D. 


July 27. Sermon by Dr. Potterton. 
Aug. 3. Sermon by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Aug. 4. Lecture and exhibition of rare autographs 


by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 


Aug. 9. Annual meeting of the Hand-in-Hand 
Society. 
Aug. 9. Birthday Party. 


Aug. 10. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 14. Amnual meeting of the Murray Grove 
Association. 

Aug. 15 and 16. Annual fair. 

Aug. 16. Meeting of the Cemetery Association. * 

Aug. 17. Sermon by Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton and Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 

Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Aug. 24-Sept.1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W. N. M.A., the G. S. S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 

Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 

Aug. 30. Masquerade. 


Aug. 31. Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Sept. 1. Boat ride. 
Sept. 1. Closing. 


* * 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 

Opening Day—July 7. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 12-19. 

Sunday School Week—July 19-26. 

Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16, 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—Aug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Coleord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 

Write at once for reservations to secure the best. 

me a 
MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any church or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Sunerintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephone Kenmore 7865. 
The Superintendent has a list of available men and 


women. 
x 8 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 
Summer Services 

The Universalist National Memorial Church will 
join in union services with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 22, through Sept. 7, continuing a custom in- 
augurated last summer. The first four services, 
June 22 to July 13, will be in the National Memorial 
Church, enabling it to remain open continuously for 
worship until the middle of July. The services from 
July 20 to Aug. 10 will be in All Souls Church, and 
from Aug. 17 to Sept. 7 in Mt. Pleasant Church. 
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Each church will supply preachers for four Sundays. 
The Universalist contingent wil) be Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall on June 22, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 29 
and July 18, and Dr. Roger F. Etz on August 31. 

On the Sundays when the services are held else- 
where the National Memorial Church will be onen to 
visitors from 1 to 3 p.m. It will also be open week 
days from 9 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have an opportunity to 


visit their other home church. 
ok 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


May 26, 1930, canceled the lay license of Stanley 
P. Newhall. 

June 23, 1930, granted a letter of license to Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. 

Renewed the license of Donald G. Lothrop, as of 
April 29, 1930. 

Letter of license to ordained elergyman granted 
to Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Stephen H. 
Roblin, D. D., to Ontario, Canada. 

Accepted Rev. George L. Mason on letter of trans- 
fer from Vermont. 

Noted the ordination of Lawrence W. Abbott at 
Grove Hall, on June 8, 1980. The fellowship of 
this Convention was conferred by Rey. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D. 

Noted the acceptance by New Hampshire of the 
transfer of Rev. Walter A. Tuttle. 

Noted with sincere regret the death of Rev. Charles 
Conklin, D. D., on May 27, 1930, and Rev. Doris 
A. Swett on June 23, 1930. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
MURRAY GROVE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The chairman of the Murray Grove Birthday 
party wishes to extend a cordial invitation to the 
many friends of the Grove that can not be reached 
by card, and hopes to see or hear from them. 

Hattie E. Miller, Chairman. 
FERRY BEACH PROGRAM 


Y. P. C. U. Institute, July 12-19. Rev. Francis 
W. Gibbs and Miss Ethel Hughes, deans. Courses 
by Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs and 
Miss Ethel Hughes. Miss Wilhelmina Koopman 
will be in charge of recreation. In addition to In- 
stitute programs there will be tennis, swimming, 
dancing, Old Orchard Night, Ferry Beach Follies 
and presentation of a play, ““The Valiant.” 

Sunday School Institute, July 19-20. Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle and Rev. Weston A. Cate, deans. 
Courses by Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Rev. John 
M. Ratcliff, Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle and Rev. Weston 
A. Cate. There will be camp-fires on the beach, 
parties in Rowland Hall, out-of-door sports, Stunt 
Night, the Annual Minstrel Show, the Ferry Beach 
Fair and other features. 

W. N. M. A. and Camp Cheery Week, July 26- 
Aug. 2. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle dean. Miss H. 
Eola Mayo will lead Camp Cheery. Courses by 
Rev. Isabella Macduff, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom 
and Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. This week appeals 
especially to W. N. M. A. members and Clara 
Barton Guild girls, for whom Camp Cheery is o.- 
ganized. 

Ministers’ Week, Aug. 2-9. Special Ferry Beach 
Week for ministers and their families. Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester will conduct the worship services. 
Courses by Dr. John Murray Atwood, Rev. L. Gris- 
wold Williams and Dr. Clarence R: Skinner. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, Aug. 9-16. Older young 
people will find an interesting program for this 
week especially designed to fill their desires and 
needs. 

August 30-Closing Day. 

Opening Week, July 7-12. 

* @ 


MURRAY GROVE 


Notice of reservations for Murray Grove for the 
season of 1930 should be made to Mary S. Living- 
stone, 1834 W. Venango Street, Philadelphia, and 
not to Miss Spencer of. New York as advertised on 


blotters and other circulars. Notices may be sent to 
the above address till July 17, after that date to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Sarah E. Nicholson 


Mrs. Sarah E. Nicholson was born seventy-four 
years ago in the town of Preston, Chenango Co., 
N. Y., and died May 30, 1930, at the home of her 
daughter in Binghamton. Funeral services were 
held in the Methodist church in Preston on June 2, 
and interment was in the family lot not far from 
the house in which she was born. She is survived by 
two daughters and one son, and two brothers, Charles 
Wesley Powers and Dr. LeGrand Powers of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Nicholson’s ancestors on both sides run back 
to Revolutionary stock, and her great grandfather 
Clark and family were the third white family to mi- 
grate into Chanango County, going there from 
Connecticut. The Powers side of the family came in 
from Dutchess County, N. Y., and was of German 
origin. The town of Preston is also known for the 
contribution of A. G. Throop to the liberal cause. 
There was once a thriving Universalist church in 
Preston, and the mother of the surviving brothers 
was the last treasurer. 


Edwin Chapin Bailey 


Dr. Edwin Chapin Bailey died Sunday morning, 
May 25, at his home, 246 S. 45th St., Philadelphia, 
in his seventy-fifth year. 

Born in Dexter, Maine, son of Rey. Giles and Mercy 
H. (Bassett) Bailey, he was graduated from Read- 
ing high school in 1873, as valedictorian of his class. 
He entered Tufts College and graduated in the class 
of 1876 as civil engineer. Finding this not to his 
liking he entered the University of Pennsylvania, 
and was graduated in medicine in the class of 1881. 
He continued to practise in Philadelphia up to the 
time of death. 

He was married to Kate Perry Jennings, who died 
about twenty-five years ago. He was the last of 
his family. 

Rev. Giles Bailey filled the pulpit of the Reading 
ehurch up to the time of his death, a period of nine 
years. 


Mrs. Mary Louise Lord 


Mrs. Mary Louise Lord died at Dixon, IIl., on 
June 19. She was born in Barre, Mass., June 16, 1830, 
and wag, therefore,a few days more than a hundred 
years old. When she was eight years of age, her 
family moved to Dixon, where she had lived ninety- 
two years. Mrs. Lord was the mother of six chil- 
dren, all living, and five of them were present at her 
funeral service. She had eleven grandchildren, all 
now living, and all but one of her fourteen great 
grandchildren are living. 

At the age of twenty-one she married John L. 
Lord, and they were spared to each other fifty years 
lacking a short time, he dying in 1901. 

The Middle West never had a pioneer family 
more loved and respected than were these parents 
and their six children. Miss May Lord, a daughter 
widely loved, made a perfect home for her aged 
mother, and sons and daughters, and their children 
and children’s children, did all love knew how to do 
to crown her life with comfort and peace. 

The funeral was attended by Dr. Fisher, who in 
Vy AC ATION OFFER To help solve the vacation prob- 

* lem, I am offering two weeks (or 
longer if desired) room and excellent board, with a certain 
number of auto trips to the White Mountains, and other 
personally conducted outings, opportunity for swimming 
and golf, at a small hotel, where some of the best of people 
are to be found, at a very reasonable rate, covering all ex- 
pense. Write for booklet, and maps, references, and full 
particulars. A. J. NEWMAN, 

Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


CHURCH PEWS. varios Church. 


36 pews still remain unsold. These beautiful elm wood 
pews each seat eight persons, are in splendid condition, and 
can be secured at a very reasonable price. 

Write to, MR. RALEIGH DRESSER, 
86 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


the fifty years of his ministry had never before held 
burial service of one a hundred years old. ; 

Of a house filled with friends, many of them 
on in years, only one was found who had ever kn 
a person over a century old. Such a long life, 
nobly lived, ended with so many of her own 
scendants around her, made an occasion no 
present can ever forget. 


New England Home for Little Wanderer 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
ourhelp. Excellentmedi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


= 
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161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. — 
ps 


SKINNER | 
ORGANS | 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY — 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts | 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WO 


A Universalist Institution 3 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Yo! 
Women desire to call attention to this organiza 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, q 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those your 
women with only moderate means of support wi 
come to this city for work or study. It is located 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy a 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
the city. The price of rooms with board, inclu 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for perm: 
guests. id 

During the summer months there are accomm 
dations for women unattended who may wish 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such t: ! 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. i] 

For further information please address the Si 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcesti« 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden 


s1HE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIE 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. P Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg). 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wall St. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring 
Send to any address above for circular. 4 
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| CHURCH SUPPLIES 


| Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


ee 


HURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


| Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


| THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
| 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


John Arrives. 
. New Friends Appear. 
3. The Parting of the Ways. 
4. Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
0. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
1, One Who Never Turned His Back. 
2. “The Old Order Changeth.” 
8. The Crest of the Hill. 
4. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


-ERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
aper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
ozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
ith ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
Scentseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
ve. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Jniversalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT 2.1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


in seal brown 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE 00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 


Palestine 

) Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 

FOR BOYS 

AND GIRLS 


Sane to Appeal to the Child’s 


Own Interest with 
Pictures waloly illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and ia ces taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 
which children _can learn to prong ce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


\he Specimen of Type - 
16 But Jésus called themuntohin, 
Her said, © Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, re 
under gold edges, head bands and pur~ $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles.......+.. * 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL “ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! v+ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Set or 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with we-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lembard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers t 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Beston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combimed, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


The Entertainer (in London music hell): 
“Tf any lady or gent in the audience will 
call out the name of some female character 
in Shakespeare, I will endeavor to portray 
that character.”’ 

A Voice from the Gallery: ‘‘Florence 
Nightingale.’’ 

The Entertainer: ‘‘I said Shakespeare, 
sir, not Dickens.”’—The Humorist. 

* * 

Two Irishmen, watching Shriners’ pa- 
rade: 

“Who are those fellows, Mike?’’ 

““They’re Shriners.’’ 

“‘And what are Shriners?’’ 

“‘Why, they’re Masons.”’ 

“Sure and what are they paradin’ for 
now? They’re getting $18 a day.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Mrs. Hoskinson: “‘I have found out one 
thing about that Mrs. Newcome. Who- 
ever she is, she has certainly never moved 
in good society.” 

Mr. Hoskinson: ‘‘How do you know 
that?’’ 

‘“She shakes hands as if she meant it.’’-— 
Worcester Times. 

* * 

The little girl had done unusually good 
work in the second grade, and was pro- 
moted to the third. On meeting her for- 
mer teacher, whom she loved dearly, her 
first words were: “‘I wish you knew enough 
to teach me next year.’’—Christian Regis- 
ter. 

* * 

Mr. and Mrs. Jas. C. B. are closing 
their home on Lucerne Circle and will leave 
the last of this week for Long Island. 
They will spend the summer in Europe at 
their home in South Bristol, Maine.—Or- 
lando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel. 

fie 


* 


SILK DRESSES 
for ladies and misses, all sorts of them 
which had been priced here previously at 
several times their worth 
—From a Newberg (Ore.) sales bill. 
* * 
“My wife says if I don’t chuck golf, 
she’ll leave me.’’ 
“T say—hard luck!’’ 
“Ye-es. I'll miss her.’’—London Opin- 
ion. 
+ 
Miss , given in marriage by her 
father, walked the flower-covered chan- 
cel rail wearing a gown of ivory satin 
trimmed in old lace.—Pittsburgh Press. 
* * 
First Shark: ‘‘What’s that funny two- 
legged thing that just fell in the water?’’ 
Second Shark: ‘‘Dunno, but I’ll bite.’”’— 
Georgia Cracker. 


+ Ae 


* * 


Wagg: ‘“‘Have any luck hunting lions 
in Africa?”’ 

Tagg: ‘“‘Yes, I didn’t meet one.’— 
Answers. ; 


INVEST and HELP 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
Washington, D. C. 


$150,000 Six Per Cent First Moztgage Gold Bonds 
Dated December 1, 1929 { __Due December 1, 1931 
Denominations, $1,000 and $500 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1 


Trustees: 


Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Massachusetts 
John Murray Atwood, Canton, New York 
Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Illinois 


Security: Signed by the Universalist General Convention and secure 
by .a first mortgage on the property of the National Memoria 
Church, valued at approximately $419,400, more than two ane 
one-half times the total amount of the Bond issue. 


Price: Par and accrued interest 


For further information write to 


The Universalist General Convention 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. ; 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


